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PREFACE 


This book sets out briefly my arguments against 
Australia’s present immigration policy and the 
direction in which it seems to be pushing our 
nation. 

The first chapter examines the importance of an 
immigration policy, the way our policy developed 
in recent years, and why it is now so risky com¬ 
pared with previous policies. The second chapter 
outlines how, almost unintentionally, I began this 
immigration controversy in March 1984. Chapter 
3 looks at the competing ideas - concepts of demo¬ 
cracy, race, free speech, and national indepen¬ 
dence - that are at war in this controversy. Chap¬ 
ter 4 concentrates on Asia — the strange statistics 
on Asian immigration put out by the immigration 
department, our special relations with Asia, and 
whether we will gain in trade and foreign policy by 
our preference for Asian immigrants. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters 1 look at the way 
we select our immigrants and the preferences and 
prejudices that exist in the system, but are hidden 
by secrecy. Chapter 7 turns to the neighbourhood 
and how immigrants fare in what is really the 
front line. Chapter 8 looks at illegal immigration, 
and chapter 9 tries to sum up where we are going 


as a nation and wha, we are i„ d , 

and losing. ger of gaini n 

Some of the arguments that appear in th- L 
appeared in slightly different words in new!' *** 
aincles written by me, three in the Melbo^ 
Herald and one in the Melbourne Age, but son 
arguments were expressed only in radio discus' 
sions or television interviews and have no, prevt 
ousiv been set out fully or in print. Many of the 
arguments in this book, being more complex or 
re iant on statistics, 1 have not previously pre - 
seated My views have so often been tnisL 
resente that it is a relief to set them down in 
some kind of order. In some chapters, I briefly 
repeat my arguments so that they can be 
ovetailed to other issues and questions. 

I have gained more than I can express from the 
etters that have come from people of nearly all 
ages, backgrounds, nationalities income \ 
political complexions. Some are the letters of 
atics, some are bitter; but the o ' , fan ' 

majority are from people who think 7h dmmg 
country’s future and have careful b ° Ut thei r 

they think-from their own experience^ T What 

imm.grat,on policy that is feroutofs JL L ° U ' an 
he opinion. I have quoted some of Wlth P u b- 
because they are franker and mnr f these letters 
personal observations and expert' *han 

the media. In quoting letters I dr! , e P°rted i n 

1 do not use the nam^ 


of the writer, but usually mention the place from 
which the letter came. I must have replied to 600 
or 700 of these letters and apologize to those who 

have not yet received a reply. 

The immigration issue now has deep political 
implications: of that there can be no doubt. It is 
even said that I raised the issue so that it could be 
used by the Liberals in the next election. This is a 
silly suggestion. When I raised the issue, the next 
election was believed to be exactly two years 
away. I should add that in the two months follow- 
ing my initial speech I was spoken to by only one 
federal politician. He was a Labor minister, and 
he privately congratulated me for raising an issue 
that, he believed, had to be raised. The present 
policy is largely the outcome of decisions of all 
political parties and the trade union movement 
and high officials of the powerful immigration 
department. The present government must either 
accept full responsibility for the policy or change 
it, but the blame for the creation of the policy 
should be widely shared. It is more important that 
steps be taken to devise a sensible long-term pol¬ 
icy than for each party to dig trenches and try to 
defend a policy that is already in tatters. 

It has been said again and again that I should 
never have raised the immigration issue, and that 
by raising it I have conferred ‘legitimacy’ on the 
views of extremists. I cannot agree. If people 


remain silent on controversial issues lest others 
misuse their arguments, we may as well close uni¬ 
versities, newspapers, libraries, radio stations, 
parliament houses and all the other places in 
which new or troublesome ideas are aired. Immi¬ 
gration is too vital an issue to be left to politicians 
and bureaucrats in Canberra or those who scrawl 
slogans on subway walls. 


7 August 1984 


Geoffrey Blainey 








CHAPTER 1 


A NATION TURNS A 
SOMERSAULT 

Immigrants who reach another land often feel like 
the foam on the waves that pound the shore. In the 
new land they feel blown about by winds that 
they cannot predict and cannot always see. The 
act of migration is full of surprises, of delight and 
shock and bewilderment. For the nation as well as 
the individual, immigration can be crucial in 
influencing future prosperity or poverty. It 
moulds the character of many nations in the new 
world. The mould itself is therefore the focus of 
strong debate. In Australia we are now looking at 
the mould with critical eyes. 

Every citizen, every pressure group has a strong 
interest in who the immigrants are. Every' citizen 
is influenced by where the new migrants come 
from, when they come, and the numbers in which 
they come. Opinions differ in times of rapid 
immigration: the employers want them as labour 
and the employees often fear them because they 
compete for jobs. The political parties look closely 
at the newcomers and privately say, ‘Whom will 
they vote for?’ The churches prefer immigrants 
who are likely to join them in worship. The 
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lawyers, doctors and other prof . 
inspect the certificates of the n ( - w < ’! 1 '° ns 
debate whether they should accept a «d 


lr qualifi 


it 

lr O'vn 


tions. The national groups already i ivi „ U 
land demand that their countrymen th 8, " th 
relatives, should immigrate with special eale' 
Immigration is everyone’s business Th 
why, from time to time, it has been one of the' 
plosive or contentious issues in Australian Jife^ W 
have forgotten that simple fact, having l ive d 
through an era where we seemed to have a wide 
measure of agreement about immigration policy. 

The topic of immigration is crucial not only to 
individuals and pressure groups, but also to 
Australia’s future. Many economic activities 
depend on a large home market, and that market 
grow rapidly with rapid immigration. There- 
ore it cou d be argued that Australia should hold 
on or 60 million people by the time today’s 

be loiing al . p " >ple ’ “bat would Ibey 

Population? A .. gainm g because of that larger 
Ermine the n^? ^ ° n immi gration helps to 

Should AnJt aS i WC11 aS the Size of the P°P U ' 

' ^ die society i s * a 80 se * ect its immigrants 
****** ^migrants , atlVe ^ unified? Or should it 
A****** continue t( ° P r ° m °te diversity? Should 

(>hlc and ,h X r d ° minated b V Anglo- 

4| glish language and 
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institutions? Or should it become a new Eurasia? 
In choosing immigrants and the pace at which 
they arrive, how far should we risk social and 
racial tensions? An unwise immigration policy 
can weaken the finest institutions in a country, 
just as a wise policy can strengthen them or pre¬ 
vent them from ossifying. 

An immigration policy is part of foreign policy 
as well as domestic policy. An unwise immigra¬ 
tion programme will harm our foreign relations. It 
can harm our trading relations. It may even make 
us vulnerable to invasion. As the immigration pol¬ 
icy is so crucial, it is not surprising that in 1984 the 
initial attempts to debate that policy aroused such 
anger and dismay amongst many people who are 
the banner-carriers of the present policy. 

A MECCA FOR MIGRANTS 

Australia faces unusual dilemmas as a land for 
immigrants. In area it is so large that it seems cap¬ 
able of containing migrants by the tens of millions. 
It is as large as the United States of America, 
excluding Alaska. It is nearly as large as China or 
Brazil. A land with so much space, but containing 
so few people, seems a natural rnecca for immi¬ 
grants. Anyone living in Europe and consulting a 
map of the world is inclined to conclude that, of all 
the relatively empty places, Australia is the most 
promising. Asians have the same idea. I have been 
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at formal dinners in China when the conv 
has turned to Australia, and the ChineselT^’ 
say, with animation: ‘All that space and So r* 
people. When we explain that much of Austral* 
is desert and that the longest rivers would see'" 
ike half-dry canals to anybody who has sailed 
down the Yangtze, the Chinese blink. It can’t al] 
be desert, they say. And if it is desert, then per¬ 
haps water should be sent to the fertile soil along 
new irrigation channels. Where, we reply, will the 
water come from? A map of Australia is produced 
by a diligent Chinese, and there stand the lakes - 
Lake Eyre, Lake Torrens and many others. And 
we have to explain that the lakes are usually dry, 
and wtien they are filled with water are salty. The 
Chinese are not altogether convinced. Moreover, 
they know that Australia is rich in minerals and 
that many mines lie in that sparsely populated 
tropical zone.* 

Many Australians know only too well that their 
land, settled so sparsely, is inviting to people in 

*In August 1983 I had a long conversation withji Pengfei, 
who was China’s minister for foreign affairs in the 1970s. He 
po e about his early years in the communist army in west 

ina, the difficulties of the dry terrain, and observed that 
Australia has no desert - or hardly any. I begged to disagree. 

His statistics were suddenly at his fingertips and he added 

Aut^nroh' SqUarC kiJ ° metres of desert. I said 

Austr l la piQbably had even more rea] , he 


• 

Asia* In the 1920s the powerful political slogan 111 
Australia was ‘Populate or Perish’. For a long 
time one of the catchcries of Australian politico 
was 'Develop the North’. Now the catchcry is no 
heard often, partly because we have learned that, 
except for mining, the price of developing t e 
north is high. The catchcry is heard less often, 
partly because Australians no longer see them 
selves as so vulnerable to invasion. To o er 
Australians, women and men who feared that the 
Japanese would actually invade northern Aus¬ 
tralia in 1942, the feeling that Australia must be 
defended is much stronger. 

The sheer size of much of Australia is like small¬ 
ness for Hong Kong or Belgium: it permeates dis¬ 
cussions on many topics, especially immigration. 
Many people argue that we must take far more 
than our fair share of the refugees simply because 
ours is a huge land. The fact that there are no jobs 
on the hot empty plains, and that immigrants 
must settle along the narrow coastal strip does not 
weaken the argument in their eyes. If Australia 
consisted of only a fragment of its present territory 
— namely the coastal strips, where ninety-five out 
of every hundred Australians live — it would not be 
subject to such pressures and expectations. 

Here are 15 million people, predominantly of 
European descent, living close to several 
thousand million people of .Asia. You can fly in an 


afternoon from Sydney ,o I„ done ,. 
m,'Iron people hve on i s | ands that" a ; i ' ,l *r, 

r" M ° f AuStral » ,s "«a. Y„„ 

from Melbourne tt, Hong Kong where f^ * S 

clouds, you see the hills of China enfold ,fc « 

million people. Fear of uncontrollable !°°° 

coming from Asia has been a recurring niahy rs 
in Australia. The fear was strongly expressed^ 
the 1850s, when Chinese poured onto the new 
Victorian goldfields. It was revived again in 197 g 
when a few boats jammed with Vietnamese refu- 
gees reached the northern port of Darwin. Any 
discussion of immigration in Australia is influ¬ 
enced by the fact that parts of Asia are so close and 
so populous. 

the somersault 

Our immigration policy has come a long wav 
since the Second World War. It has virtually 
turned a somersault. It is doubtful whether any 
nation ln modern history has so revised its policy 

Fo?rf ' mmigrantS in such ^ short span of time 
decades we were wary of bringing in too m 
immigrants, except in periods of h’ f. * ly 

For , long lime we eo,d rho w^hL, 
only immigrant, from western E„, ‘ W ' mted 
from the British Isles. For decaH PC ’ prePera bly 
excluded immigrants whose skin W ® Specifi caliy 
whose culture was radically differed C °'° Ured or 



That old White Australia Policy faded away in 
the late 1950s: it is better dead. At the same time, 
in the present phase of guilt towards our past, we 
exaggerate that policy a little. The policy was 
based on the belief that assimilation of the mig¬ 
rant was desirable, and therefore it excluded 
Europeans as well as Asians who were thought 
unlikely to assimilate. A few Asians were allowed 
to live here, but they could not become citizens. 
Businessmen from Tokyo and Shanghai, and their 
wives and children, could live in Australia if they 
were engaged in foreign trade. Asian students 
lived here, but went home when their studies were 
completed. The policy was not then seen as so 
offensive as we now see it. Many Chinese officials 
saw its logic; the Japanese themselves practised a 
similar policy. In effect there was also a W hite 
New Zealand policy, a White Canada policy and 
a White USA policy. The chief weakness of the 
White Australia Policy, in that very different era, 
was that it expressed itself in offensive language. 
Moreover the policy refused to make exceptions, 
even when humanity demanded exceptions. It 
also encouraged Australians who chose to deni¬ 
grate other peoples and cultures. 

In the decades following the Second World 
War, when we were predominantly a British land, 
waves of new immigrants arrived, at first from 
northern and western Europe, then from the 
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Mediterranean lands anw ,u 

the Middle East. Each new wa^walc^^ 

’ ^ ancl ,ar g ( '> accepted. From th Cr,t,cis! <4 
successive governments selected i„ c ' a ™ 
bers of immigrants f rom Asia For a £"«>•«. 

exone migration was relatively successful A', 
'!«■ late 1970s the official policy was assimilaS 

of new migrants, a fact that soothed some old 
Australian fears. ^ 

the boats come in 

When Saigon fell in April 1975, and Vietnamese 
retugees trickled into Australia, public opinion 
was not sure whether to welcome or oppose such 
retugees. Just as our participation in the war had 
been divisive, so the bringing in of some of the 
refugees of war was divisive. Many conservatives 
saw a duty to accept Vietnamese who had helped 
our soldiers or had tried to prop up South Viet- 
nam. Many churchmen and radicals felt a dutv to 
welcome refugees. On the other hand, many 
us rahans who had persistently opposed the war 

especially 6 those*^^^ 1 *!!^ 6 I>eeri n ^iti-co S ’ 

Ho* WouId Probably 

became Australian voters Som When the V 

corruption and drug culture of ****?** that f *e 
would arrive with the refugee Sa %o n 
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Mr Whitlam, in his last year as prime minister, 
decided that Australia should admit some of these 
refugees, and just over a thousand were flown in 
by the end of 1975. The first ‘boat people’ reached 
Darwin on 28 April 1976, just a year after the fall 
of Saigon. More and more arrived illegally in 
some forty-five small ships in the following two 
years, but the great majority were selected in 
refugee camps in Malaysia and Thailand and 

reached Australia in aircraft.* 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s Australia was 
increasingly pressed by the ASEAN nations, espe¬ 
cially Singapore and Malaysia, to accept refugees 
from Indo-China. Close relations with nearer 
Asian nations seemed to demand that we welcome 
more refugees from that region. Humanitarian 
instincts pointed to the same policy. There was 
also an argument for self-interest: if Australia did 
not select migrants from the crowded refugee 
camps, more might arrive in small boats. In 1978 
our intake of the Indo-Chinese exceeded 10,000 
for the first time, reached a peak of 15,000 in 1980, 
and remained above 10,000 in each year of the 
early 1980s. By the end of 1983, a total of 84,000 
had arrived. It is almost certain that Australia, in 
proportion to its population, has brought in more 

*The best account of this immigration is Nancy Viviani’s 
' book, The Long Journey: Vietnamese Migration and Settlement in 
Australia , Melbourne University Press, 1984. 
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Indo-Chinese refugees than the Un . 

Franee, Canada or any other Weste S > 
far more than any Asian nation. Of ST*": ** 

from Indo-Chma - and they are called rci,''""' 
irrespective of whether they are or not - Dp if' 8 

two out of every three are of Chinese descent Ir 
likely that about half of all the Chinese now livin' 
m Australia are Vietnamese Chinese, who have 
fled from - or seen advantages in leaving - the old 
Chinese quarters in Saigon and other cities of 
Indo-China. In ancestry they are mostly Can¬ 
tonese, from the far south of China, and so have 
something in common with most of the older 
Chinese settlers in Australia.* 

The recruitment of Asian immigrants partly 
arose from a sense of guilt for the Vietnam war 
Y*. a desire to make honourable amends. The 
ian preference reflected the desire of Australian 

echoes l ° seen as no longer European 

votes of tj,. TWrd > AVorld^ anlZat * 0nS ’ wl,crr ,he 

Preference reflected th ^ Cruc * a ^ The Asian 

; Sla are now economicalv'd* ^ parts of east 

l he Chi "'« comD lrn migran ts. 

Aching fni' been kin dly given "'l* ° f ti>e Indo-Gh' 

at Un mC ^ B <>b IW nesc 

* ov «nm em coH " Uo, vwsi, y in r . JWsor >. senlo, 

C ' S no *uch fig U res Q enS,and - T hl 
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inject new e ° na • &nd business people would 

which wa<s n f r ^ lnto tbe Australian economy, 

Chin > n ° ° ngCr SO com Petitive. The ‘overseas 
^hinese m south-east Asia are seen by some 

a L the COUnter P art of those Jewish 

V w u ?" t0 COme here before the 
Second World War and contributed ideas and 
zest to this country. 

The desire for a larger quota of Asians is sup¬ 
ported by some manufacturers and other 
employers who lament that many British immi¬ 
grants of the 1960s and 1970s brought with them 
not only their shop stewards but a languid 
attitude to work and fear of innovation that were 
partly responsible for the economic decline of Bri¬ 
tain and could bring the same decline to Aus¬ 


tralia. For the first time in this century, unskilled 
labour from Asia and other parts of the Third 
World has been allowed to enter Australia. Curi¬ 
ously, the increase in numbers of Asian workers is 
supported by the trade union movement: not by 
the rank and file - far from it - but by the salaried, 
white collar, jet-setting executives of the ACTU 
and big unions who go to international confer¬ 
ences and want to promote an image of a new, 
tolerant Australia. 


There is a wider reason for many high-ranking 
trade unionists and intellectuals of the Lett to sup¬ 
port this change in migration policy, i hey see 


it 


workers everywhere as engaged in a 
struggle against international capitalism" 1 ?" 
ism is seen as a device, a capitalist trick ^ 
divide the labour force. According to a leaflet n 
duced in 1984 by a powerful combination of Aut 
trahan trade unions, ‘Racism has one purpose- to 
divide workers and help the bosses force down 
wages and conditions’. Exactly the opposite argu¬ 
ment haa been used by Australian trade unions 
until recent decades. 

The political forces in favour of Asian immigra¬ 
tion were intensely powerful by the late 1970s. 
They were articulate, they were strong on both 
sides of parliament, and they had intellectual and 
compassionate support outside parliament. Lib¬ 
eral and Labor politicians might possess different 
reasons for supporting Asian immigration, but 
1 ey d * d a gree that it was valuable. In some facets 
o international affairs Mr Malcolm Fraser, the 
prime minister from 1975 to 1983, was a radical, 
is bold programme to bring in the Indo-Chinese 
me support from Mr Hawke and his ACTU 

at\h r ° m Ml Hayden and thc Labor Party he led 

policy There^II T\ * bi ~ partisan Emigration 
been tri-partisan It sh °w Catch; u should have 

of public opinbn. An haVe had fhe deicing 

likely to be effective in immi £ rallon Policy is not 

200 members of parlianT? ^ SUpcrmarkets if 

P rhament support it, but mil- 





•ions of people outside parliament opp ose 1 * s j an 
1 he Fraser government’s programme o ^ ^ 

immigration was not based as firmly as it see ^ 
had not been sold to the average Austra ^ 
Some effort had been devoted to se mg ^ 
academics, especially in Canberra, and to proi ^ 
nent members of the Greek, Italian, Polis an ^ 
other communities; and as a result this alliance o 
academics and ethnics’ had become increasing^ 
influential as advisers to the immigration e P 
ment in Canberra. They were the leading ar 
tects of the multicultural policy that was launc 
about 1978. That policy savours more of a Can¬ 
berra seminar than a Perth supermarket on Satur 
day morning. The policy is ingenious and idt a is 
tic, but also out of touch. It assumes that some how 

people will fall into line. 

Large sections of Australians take little interest 

in immigration policy in a normal year, and tin \ 
have only a vague idea of what is going on, but in 
many suburbs by the early 1980s there was a feel¬ 
ing that perhaps a confidence trick had been 
played upon them. The country had been urged to 
bring in refugees from Indo-China as a temporary 
measure, but the years passed and the temporary 
measure had become a permanent measure, 
refugees were still arriving and now their relatives 
— and the relatives of other Asians - were arriving 
too. Nobody in the years of the ‘boat people had 


mentioned the relatives. 

The pace of Asian immigration was acce 
reluctantly, by average Australians so long as^’ 1 
believed that it was temporary and so long ^ 
economic conditions were not too depressed 
in what proved to be the last full year of the Frase r 
government, unemployment jumped, preparing 
the way for a change of government and also 
further undermining the acceptance of strong 
Asian immigration. When the Hawke govern¬ 
ment was elected in March 1983, it faced the most 
serious unemployment for nearly half a century. It 
was committed to fighting unemployment, but, 
apparently, it was also committed to continuing 
the strongest wave of Asian immigration seen in 
more than a century. To aggravate the situation, 
the Asian immigrants were becoming numerous 
m many suburbs where the unemployment was 
ghest. Here was a sure recipe for social tension. 
n ^ 1 S ratlon policy that for one third of a cen- 
torv of a een °? e ° f the most suc cessful in the his- 

serious trouble. ^ WaS siow, y drifting into 

“»" many walls 

STO -™EAS, ANmvAsloN 
«IANS GO HOME 
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I licsc warning signs were ignored in Canberra. 
Immigration had been a wonderful success since 
the war. Why would the success not continue? 
Those who closed their eyes to the slogans also 
closed their eyes to history. The immigrants of the 
1950s and 1960s had come in a time of full employ¬ 
ment or very high levels of employment, and they 
could not be accused of stealing jobs. In contrast 
the immigrants of the early 1980s, through no 
fault of their own, were competing for jobs in the 
very manufacturing districts where jobs were 
scarcest. Many of the new immigrants came from 
Asia, looked different, followed different customs, 
set up very tight communities, and spoke no 
English or only a broken English; they therefore 
faced higher social obstacles than the earlier 
immigrants. Above all, back in the 1950s and 
1960s the typical Australian had believed that 
immigration w as vital for the country, strengthen¬ 
ing its defences and building up its industries. No 
matter what nicknames the old Australian had 
used then against the new' Australian, he believed 
that immigrants in general were good for his 
country. 

By 1984 that favourable ideology had gone. 
There survived no widespread belief that immi¬ 
gration was invariably good for the country. 
Instead the main political parties, with only 
superficial success, proclaimed in the late 1970s 


15 


that Australia was a multicultural society and 
that immigration, especially from strange lands 
and exotic cultures, would make Australia excit¬ 
ing and unique. This policy has largely been 
imposed from above. At first it seemed to be 
mostly words, packaging, oratory, pork barrelling 
and folk dancing. It meant surprisingly little to 
the average Australian. It also slightly puzzled or 
offended large groups of Australians of British and 
Irish descent. Somehow, multiculturalism is sup¬ 
posed to bind the country loosely together with 
bright ribbons and flowers. But now, in an 

p r h T the g]immerings ° f a 

fall from the flowers ^ bc " !nnin ? to 
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CHAPTER 2 

V . w * f' v/,\ 

the controversy begins 

I entered this debate, or commenced this con¬ 
troversy, by chance rather than by intention. 
Chance had a part in the way the controversy 
developed, and those chance events also affected 
the way in which some people first saw this issue 
and the way in which they still perceive it. 

Let me say something personal. Conscious of 
my preferences and prejudices, I try to keep them 
in check. As a historian I know that bias infiltrates 
our opinions and judgements, unless we are care¬ 
ful. Some bias is visible in all our attitudes to 
social and political life. For example, I have made 
a dozen visits to communist countries, and 1 see 
merits in communism for certain kinds of societies 
at certain stages of their development, but for our 
society I usually prefer individual enterprise with 
state regulation. 1 see special merits in the tradi¬ 
tional Aboriginal civilization, and have written 
what is said to be a very 'sympathetic book about 
Aboriginal history. 1 believe l can sec merits in 
most systems and institutions and civilizations, 
but in most ways 1 still preler our kind of society 
and most of its ruling values. 

All nw ancestors, to the best of my knowledge, 
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came from the British Isles, and more were r . • 
- Welsh and Irish and Cornish - than ^ 
English. They came to Victoria just before or du* 
ing the gold rushes; and all my great-grandfathers 
dug for gold in Victoria, though with little success 
and all my great-grandmothers - and one great- 
great-grandmother - kept a house or a tent on the 
goldfields. I do not see my British ancestors as 
innately any worthier of respect than are your 
ancestors, whether German or Chinese or Italian. 
All peoples, all races, are worthy of respect. 

I was brought up in that old Australia of ‘Salute 
the Flag’, and I cannot remember hearing a 
foreign language spoken in the first ten years of my 
life - unless it was a Tongan or Fijian speaking a 
few specimen sentences, for the sake of novelty, in 
the pulpit of a Methodist church in a country 
town. I cannot remember seeing a Jew until I was 
thirteen, but my memory could be at fault. I must 
ave seen Chinese market-gardeners, but can’t 
emember where. The dairying town where I first 

inCOm P ,ete kn ° wJed g e > 

s P°ke English with an acce^T 33 S °™° ne 

hitch-hikine in SnntK a t# 1 as ei gFiteen and 
an V Uto »f tk dll Ab h “hen ‘ first spent 

M«y „i 8 h" ' W ' sheltering 

Th e Ninety A* dmg ,n what was 
of condensed *£ "% Des ^> he carried a 

ms Pocket and 
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ously offered me a suck. That world in 
Australians were so isolated has vanishe • P ^ 
our present world, but I do not deride t a 
ished world. , f ter 

The great immigration scheme, launc e ~ 
the Second World War, gave much to our co 
try. We all have gained. I honour Arthur Ca we ^ 
the man whose vision set the scheme in motion. 
was proud when invited, at the very end o 
political career, to be the speaker at the launc 
of his own story of his life, Be Just and Fear ot. 
had no political links, but I knew more than most 
people about what he had given to our countiy. 
He was inwardly stirred, he said later, when l told 
the gathering a fact that had not been revealed 
before: that the immigration scheme he initiated 
had brought to Australia more people than had 
come in all the previous thousands of years of our 
history. 

Like many Australians of my generation I was 
very curious about those new nations arising in 
Asia. In 1966 I travelled on my own from Hong 
Kong to Holland and chanced to visit Peking in 
the very week of a traumatic event: the mayor of 
Peking had just been deposed, and in the early 
hours of the morning the streets outside the hotel 
were filled with shouting and the flapping of ban¬ 
ners as students and peasants arrived to support 
the inception of the cultural revolution. Thirteen 


years later I was to become chairm 

eral government’s Australia-Chi^ ^. 0fu >e fe. 
U P to promote understanding be,w ° Uncil -1 

countries and to negotiate sporting ?1 ‘ hc < 
scientific contacts. Every year thereafter i^' ^ 
C-hina, often with Stephen FitzGerald wh^*' 0 
first ambassador had done so much to ct^T c'" 
relations between the two countries. I am fond 
the Chinese people, am attracted to the lar/f 
scapes of China, and believe I have many friend 
in China. I think I was the first Australian to have 
a !on g discussion with the present premier 0 f 
China, Zhao Ziyang, and to tell him something 
about our country. I would not have spoken up. 
with assurance, about our relations with Asia, and 
especially with Asian immigrants, if I had not had 
unusual experiences in China and thus slowly 
learned to speak as frankly with a few high 
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itself, to know who it is or where it is going. The 
present controversy about immigration is a 
debate about who we are and where we are going. 
That is why it arouses passions. The question is 
vital, painful, risky, challenging and exciting. 

I can see now that my views on immigration 
were slowly changing without my realizing what 
was happening. During the late 1970s, when the 
multicultural policy was launched, I had been 
chairman of the Australia Council, the federal 
government’s agency for promoting and financing 
all the arts. Frequently there arrived hints and 
directives from Canberra, all suggesting that 
money and help be given to foreign artists, to 
ethnic art forms, and to multicultural festivals. I 
was loosely impressed by the idea of fostering 
what had been neglected, and I could see that the 
new policy was one way of preaching tolerance. I 
did not then see the implications of the new policy, 
which was affecting immigration much more than 
the arts, and was beginning to sweep into every 
corner of national life like a tide at full moon. 

Early in 1982, working on a television series on 
the history of Australia, I went with a camera 
crew to an old Victorian goldfield where the 
Chinese diggers had once gathered in vast num¬ 
bers. We stood, in the early morning light, on a 
high ridge overlooking a grassy valley, and we 
could see the remains of the workings, the water 
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races and the deserted A‘ • 

now covered by yellow suSmerl^ Chit ** 
myself saying to the camerTS 1 
and Chinese diggers had clashed in e t h Ur0PCan 
below us, and that there was - much S* Valle > 
pnse - a lesson for us to learn: ° Ur SUr ' 

Called a° ld T’ A , UStr f' anS had also ex P er >enced what is now 
, . mu tlcu * tura * society. Their experience convinced 

em that such a society didn’t work; and at that time clearlv 
it didn’t work. 


These were some of my first public doubts. A few 
months earlier, I gave a public lecture on differ¬ 
ences between the Australian states, and at the 
end I looked at other differences: 



It would be interesting to know how much the present call for 
j.^ U ^ CU ^ ura ^ Australia, for the positive airing of cultural 
ercnces, comes from the migrants themselves and how 
ch from politicians or people like you and me who think 
we know what the migrants would like. 


wrote ^ Urt ^ er doubts in a special article I 
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' far away from their traditional source of migrants, 
had both followed that policy - almost unique *n 
the world — of subsidizing the fares of most mig 
rants. This policy had profound effects on Austra¬ 
lian history, and I set out those effects in my boo* 
of 1966, The Tyranny of Distance . One crucial effect 
was that in an economic depression we always 
turned off the tap. By ceasing to give money for 
migrants’ fares we cut down inflow whenever jo s 
were scarce. At the rock bottom of the depression 
of the 1890s and the 1930s, more people actually 
left Australia than arrived. Yet now we were 
experiencing the most serious depression for hall a 
century, and we were actually bringing in mig¬ 
rants on the large scale. This policy did not make 
sense. Why should the unemployed be forced to 
suffer additional competition for jobs? 

Nothing I said on these matters aroused any 
conspicuous interest, and so I was not even con¬ 
scious I was about to trespass on some of the sac¬ 
red sites of our society. In November 1983 I spoke 
to the National Press Club in Canberra on rela¬ 
tions between Australia and China, expressing 
my view that the relations were remarkably suc¬ 
cessful but were not assured, and suggesting that 
the prospect of the Chinese takeover of Hong 
Kong could send a stream of refugees towards 
Australia. This would lead to tensions, and 1 
noted that already serious tensions existed in some 
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suburbs where ,he Vieluamese bad sealed M v 
conclusion to this part of my speech was alrrZ 
too emphatic: ‘We should continue to welcome a 
variety of Asian immigrants, but they should 
come on our terms, through our choosing, and in 
numbers with which our society can cope . 7 

That remark aroused no concern, not even in 
questions addressed privately to me afterwards by 
the record number of Chinese journalists who 
were present. My remark was reported fairly, 
without comment, in a few newspapers. The 
whole speech was even published by the depart¬ 
ment of foreign affairs in its own magazine. My 
views on Asian immigration aroused so little 
interest that when I was invited to speak on a simi¬ 
lar theme at a large Rotary conference at the coas¬ 
tal city of Warrnambool in western Victoria, I did 
not expect even to be reported. I did realize that 
the topic was potentially explosive, but unless 
newspapers and radio seriously take up a topic it 
cannot even be ignited, let alone explode. 

I was to speak at Warrnambool on Saturday 1 7 
March 1984, St Patrick’s Day. The organizers 
were to send a small aircraft from Warrnambool 
to Melbourne to pick me up, and to bring- me 
home at the end of the speech. Knowing that I 

ss^t^f:i;r e „trr a r dlitdep,ane > 

morning and thought out 
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speech. That one typed page summed up all I 
wished to express on Asian immigration, and it 
niade—amongst other points — these conclusions: 


The pace of Asian immigration is now far ahead of public 
opinion, especially the public opinion in those suburbs and 
workplaces to which many of these Vietnamese and Kampu¬ 
chean refugees will go. 

In the last resort it is not the politicians, it is not Canberra, 
which determines whether an immigration program will suc¬ 
ceed. It is public opinion which decides. 

In a time of large unemployment, any immigration program 
has to be managed with skill and care. Is our immigration 
program being run w'ith sufficient skill and care? An increas- 
ing proportion of Australians seem to be resentful of the large 
numbers of Vietnamese and other south-east Asians who are 
being brought in, have little chance of gaining work, and are 
living — through no fault of their own — at the taxpayers’ 
expense. The present government is jeopardizing the remark- 
able gains in tolerance and understanding slowly built up in 
Australia in the last third of a century. 
i he flaw in the old White Australia Policy was its arrogance, 
its insensitivity, its lack of proportion. The flaw in this new 
immigration policy is its arrogance, its insensitivity to a large 
section of Australian opinion. 

Mr Hawke’s government has deservedly won praise for its 
attempt to heal old wounds, for what is called consensus. The 
present immigration program, if it is not looked at more care¬ 
fully, could do more than anything in the last thirty years to 
weaken or explode that consensus. 


At Warrnambool later that morning I spoke in an 
Old picture theatre to about a thousand people, 


speaking mainly off the cuff until the very end, 
when I turned to the present immigration policy 
and read slowly the statement I had typed out. 
The speech over, the vote of thanks moved, I went 
outside, into the sunshine, and a reporter from the 
Warmambool Standard came up and introduced 
himself. We simply discussed what it was like to 
live in Warmambool. He asked — and took down 
a few notes - what I would think of living in a sea¬ 
side town of some 20,000 people. I imagined that 
the only news item about the speech would be. 

VISITING SPEAKER LIKES 
WARRNAMBOOL 


The reporter had actually taped the speech on 
behalf of the Rotary conference, and some time 
that Saturday he must have decided that the last 
sentences in the speech were worth writing up tor 
his own paper and worth forwarding to the Mel¬ 
bourne Age , which happened to own his paper. 


The Age published a story about my speech at the 
foot of the front page on Monday 19 March. All 
that day my phone rang, mostly from radio sta¬ 
tions, for much of the public discussion in the first 
57”** “ “ ke P'»™ on radio. By ,be end 

<™. specialize in „e„ s dippings. 
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anything relevant that would be published on 
the immigration controversy in any Australian 
newspapers. So many clippings have arrived — 
a brown-paper package full of them every few 
days - that I have given up hope of reading them 
all. 

Accurate reporting is one of the most difficult of 
skills, but is vital in any debate that depends on 
statistics, that arouses passions, and that is much 
affected by a reporter’s ability to pass on a 
speaker’s shade of meaning or a three-pronged 
rather than a simple argument. Television is vivid 
and all pervading, but television can say so little in 
two minutes, once the visuals have intruded. A 
live radio programme — as distinct from the radio 
news, which at best is second-hand — has the vir¬ 
tue of being a direct, person-to-person message, 
but there is rarely a handy record, after a day, of 
what has been said on such a programme. The 
newspapers are vital records, because they 
employ more investigators and offer a more per¬ 
manent and accessible account of what was said. 
Unfortunately, several daily newspapers are 
becoming more interested in opinion than in 
news, and the writing and reporting by staff mem¬ 
bers on the immigration issue show some unease 
in handling facts as distinct from opinion. My 
view is that the most inaccurate Press reporting on 
the issue, as well as some of the most brilliant and 
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perceptive, was in the serious daily newspapers * 
Human error tended to distort the controversy 
The report of my speech in the Age contained the 
Istrange statement that Asian immigrants should 
be given $1000 to go elsewhere. As I did not make 
such a statement - it contradicted one of my main 
arguments — I wrote letters of denial to the Press. 
False news and rumours are never completely 
overtaken by the subsequent denials, which set 
out in pursuit. The $1000 statement has long since 
ceased to circulate, but it caused concern and pain 
to many Asian immigrants. Unfortunately it also 
gained wide circulation overseas. In south-east 
Asia it was never overtaken by the refutal. 

On the first day of the public controversy, Mr 
Stewart West, the minister for immigration, made 
a surprising statement. Through an official 
spokesman he informed the Age ‘that the increas¬ 
ing Asianization was inevitable’. The statement 
gained enormous publicity, and was not, to my 
nowledge, repudiated in the fbllowing few weeks, 
minister now claims that he was arguing that 


Nationwide ontl^on f ^ °" 
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the reunion of families was becoming the core 
Australia’s immigration policy, and that fanu y 
reunions would give Asians a higher and hig cT 
percentage of the migrant places. Irrespective o 
whether his prediction was read in its wider con¬ 
text of the Asianization of Australia or in its nar 
rower context of Asians becoming the dominant 
group of immigrants, its effect on many Austra 
lians was dramatic. In the same week, the foreign 
minister, Mr Bill Hayden, in replying to my argu¬ 
ment, carried Mr West’s point even further. Here 
were the two ministers in charge of the main over¬ 
seas portfolios — immigration and foreign policy 
predicting a new Asian future for Australia. As the 
prime minister made no comment, no note of cau 
tion, about their predictions, they gained wide 
acceptance as hints of the direction that govern¬ 
ment policy was taking. 

On 19 March, the day of Mr West's startling 
prediction, the Age invited me to set out my views 
in detail, so long as the article was in their hands 
within a few hours. I wrote a long article, begin¬ 
ning with the words: 




I do not accept the view, widely held in the Federal Cabinet, 
that some kind of slow Asian takeover of Australia is inevit¬ 
able. I do not believe that we are powerless I do believe that 
we can with good will and good sense control our destiny. 
Mr West, our Immigration Minister, see^ our ‘ Asia nisa tion' 
as inevitable. Who knows what he means? There are 50 dif- 


ferent Asias: there is a China Asia and a Pakistan Asia t j. 
is a peasant Asia and a big-city Asia; there is a democrat? 
Asia and a hierarchical Asia. Each Asia has its merit* * t 
defects. 

If Mr West believes that our country is bound to be 
Asianised, it is vital for him to indicate which Asia we should 
as a nation prefer, and which Asia his department prefers. 
For in that matter we do have a choice. And we should exer¬ 
cise that choice intelligently. 


On the following day the Age published my 
article, running it right across the page, and 
underneath my article it published a recent 
speech by Mr West on his immigration P^ 1C Y- 
The word ‘Asianization’ belonged to IV r est, 
and I myself had handled it only with tweezers, 
but the sub-editor who set out the two artic es 
decided to cap them with a bold headline i unning 
across the top of the page 


THE ASIANIZATION OF AUSTRALIA 


The choice of headline was sensible and legit 

r e.U n fortunateIy) man y j, ast y readers thougl 
a t the headline, since it appeared directly abov 

whereas it SUmme< * U P m y views of the presen 
Cr 1 SUmmarized West’s view of th 
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porters, seeing the headline, assumed that I was 
the gloomy prophet and questioned ethnic leaders 
and academics on the question of whether I was 
right in saying that Australia was being 
Asianized. They, understandably, did not treat 
me very kindly. The fact that I had never said that 
Australia was being Asianized, the fact that I 
shunned that strange rolling word, was now for¬ 
gotten. The misunderstanding was now jogging 
far in advance of what I actually had said. No 
marathon runner was capable of catching up. 
More than a month later, in the Canberra Times , 
indignation was still being expressed by scholars 
of the highest reputation. Australia was not 
Asianized, they said. Indeed one of the country’s 
best-known scholars of population, Professor 
W. D. Borrie, expressed in very strong language 
his sense of outrage at what l had not said. My 


own view, incidentally, is that Australia is far 
more Americanized than Asianized. 

I am surprised that my views aroused such 
intense feelings. My views are not on the 
extremes, but sit very much in the middle ground, 
and such views do not usually arouse redhot re¬ 
actions. I support Asian immigration and the 
coming of refugees; I support multiculturalism 
if it is moderate, tolerant and articulate, rae, 

than rabid and woolly ^preferring to say 

expressed my position 
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that our programme of Asian immigration 
running ‘ahead’ of public opinion, rather 
more realistically, that it was running in the far’ 
of public opinion. I did not criticize the Hawke 
government unduly, and pointed out that most of 
its policy was inherited. I also opened the way f 0r 
a sympathetic official response by explaining that 
a cautious immigration policy would be in keep¬ 
ing with the platform of a government elected ‘de¬ 
servedly’ with the aim of bringing Australians 
together again. 

Occupying a carefully selected patch of ground 
in the middle, I was in fact being more provoca¬ 
tive than if I had sat at either end. If I had simply 
said, ‘Let us bring back White Australia’, my 
remarks would have been merely a week-long sen¬ 
sation. If I had been at the other extreme, and 


supported even more Asian immigration, I would 
not have stood out amongst the variety o: 
bureaucrats, politicians and intellectuals whc 
wish or say that such is the desirable policy, 
tanding in the middle, I especially annoyed the 
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It then seemed important to push me from t e 
middle ground. Again and again I was portrayed 
as one who was advocating or hankering after a 
return to the White Australia Policy. Mr West, 
the immigration minister, earnestly rebuked me 
for pointing towards a return to the White 
Australia Policy. George Zubrzycki, professor of 
sociology at the Australian National University, 
announced with regret that I was calling for ‘a 
return to the white-Australia policy with its dis¬ 
astrous consequences in terms of our relations 
with Asia and inevitable repercussions in the 
United Nations’. These tactics were not quite fair. 
When I spoke at Warrnambool I had specifically 
denounced the White Australia Policy. 

The boldest and most outspoken distortion in 
the opening weeks of the debate came from the 
trade union movement. The present immigration 
policy could not exist but for the strong support 
given by the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
during the presidency of Mr Hawke in the late 
1970s and the presidency of Mr ClifTDolan in the 
1980s. Mr Dolan had been prominent in the sell¬ 
ing of multiculturalism -to the Australian people, 


and his support w as as essential to the new Labor 
government and its immigration policy as Mr 
Hawke’s had been to that of the Fraser govern¬ 
ment. On 28 March, Mr Dolan issued a Dess 
statement, which made it clear that the - 
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would defend the existing p„,i cy b 
He announced to the media that I had c II ns 
‘an end to Asian migration to Australia ’ 3 fa f ° r 
worst, he added, my comments ‘are a throwb^L 
to the racism of the White Australia Policy’ h* 
went further, implying that I was one of those who 
called for a ban on all immigration, thus barring 
our ‘doors to refugees’ and denying to Australian 
residents the chance of being reunited with 
parents, wives and children who were living over¬ 
seas. I could hardly believe my eyes. The Vic¬ 
torian minister for ethnic affairs, whose task is 
supposedly to dispel rather than promote pre¬ 
judice, decided that the ACTU’s statement 
deserved the maximum publicity and, without 
even commenting on its absurdity, he published it 

Victo 31 ^ expense tbe Labor government of 
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fully snatched immigration policy from the public 
arena, and has even placed a taboo on the discus¬ 
sion of vital aspects of immigration. Much of the 
heat and confusion in the first weeks of the con¬ 
troversy arose from the breaking of that sacred 
taboo. When at last the federal parliament, early 
in May, discussed the question of immigration 
policy, the fact that its debate was heated and 
inconclusive did not matter. By debating immi¬ 
gration, it had begun to make legitimate the pub¬ 
lic controversy. 


CHAPTER 3 

IDEAS AT WAR 


To argue about an immigration policy is to appeal 
to vital principles. Those who attack or defend our 
policy appeal to human rights. They exalt democ¬ 
racy and public opinion or they demand the right 
to censor or subdue public opinion, thus bringing 
the principle of free speech into the debate. They 
come to the battle with strong assumptions about 
the Australian people, judging them as ‘racial’ or 
tolerant compared to other people. They also 
appeal to national independence or international 
principles or national honour. As so many crucial 
principles are involved, agreement is not easy. 
Some values ofimportance have to be sacrificed or 

downgraded in order to uphold those seen as 
essential. 


™SS E x ARCH FOR 
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the immigration of, say, too many Norwegians or 
Central Americans is not to suggest that they are 
unworthy* They might be judged the finest of the 
potential migrants in the world, but that does not 
necessarily make them suitable for Australia. The 
sooner we move away from the idea that a rejec¬ 
tion by an immigration programme is an insult, a 
‘racial’ insult, the sooner we will tackle the real 


issues. 

If Australia were an empty continent, devoid of 
one person, and we were given thirty jumbo jets 
and ordered to start an immigration programme, 
we might select the migrants from various groups. 
I might select one-third from the ‘overseas 
Chinese’, one-third from the Scots (preferably 
Scots of the eighteenth century), and one-third 


from Jews. With such a trio of immigrants the 
country would be soon in a tlurry of economic 
development, though the Scots and Chinese and 
Jews might later quarrel. But the fact is that 
Australia is not empty: it already has a popula¬ 
tion, with its social customs and institutions. The 
existing people, with their likes and dislikes, have 
to influence the choice of future immigrants; and 
in many situations it might pay to bring in immi¬ 
grants who are not necessarily the best in the 
world, but who adjust successfully to the existing 

SO< Our government seems to argue that all peoples 
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should have an equal opportunity to enter 
Australia. They say that all peoples are equal and 
that an immigration programme should reflect 
that fact. All peoples, to my mind, are equal, but 
an immigration policy should take no more notice 
of that than several other crucial facts. 

We can see why some distinguished thinkers 
support the government’s viewpoint. We can see 
why they regard a country’s immigration policy as 
a kind of banner or symbol which at all costs 
should be free of‘racial’ taints. Our present think¬ 
ing about ‘race’ came from the high noon of Euro-r 
pean power, when European nations ruled nearly 
all the world, and many Europeans despised the 
peoples they ruled. The success of Europeans in 


science, government, education and so many 
fields in the nineteenth century - and the sight of 
the backwardness of so many African and Asian 
lands - gave many Europeans the idea that they 
were special people. Likewise, within Europe 
ere nations who saw their own people as even 

nationaTTf 1 than ° ther Euro P ea '>s, for the 
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in the years between 1945 and 1 p 65 ’."j^ iey were 
and peoples were quick to pro c,a irn voice d 

the equals of Europeans. They na V 
their grievances against British, Dutc , e & 
French and their other masters of the colonia er . 
Increasingly they used the word racist ° 
describe the conduct they had long resented, or 
a time the word was specially used by colonia 
peoples against Europeans, until many 01 the new 
African and Asian nations showed that they, too, 
were capable of racial, ethnic and tribal pre¬ 
judices. 

A WORD OF TWO SYLLABLES 

‘Racist’ is a valuable word for describing a certain 
kind of extreme prejudice, which, during the last 
century, has done deep harm to the world. That 
word ‘racist’ should be reserved to describe the 
belief that every race or nationality has innate 
characteristics, that nearly all members ol the 
race or nationality have those same innate charac¬ 
teristics, that they are transmitted virtually un¬ 
altered to the next generation, and that some races 
or nationalities remain permanently superior to 
others. I do not subscribe to that theory. ost 
Australians do not subscribe to that .h ry ^ 
think ‘racist’ would be a fan word 

describe those holding t ^ !at t ^' ' } ]3S numerous 

Unfortunately the word now 
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meanings. Many who defend the present ; m • 

tl0 " P° llc >' W in the widest 
as an attacking word. They „,e it as a 

weapon: ,, „ mysIerious because h js ^ 

defined. They use it as a weapon of indignation. 

ey use it as a word of fear, and that prevents 
people from talking for fear of being called a ‘ra¬ 
cist . The word ‘racist’ has degenerated. It was 
originally a word employed by the tolerant 
against the intolerant, but now it has become a pet 
word of those who, unable to think, talk in 
slogans. Originally a word favoured by those who 
believed in rational argument, it is often used 

today by those who wish to avoid reasoned dis¬ 
cussion. 

Those who often use the word "racist’ tend to 
see two simple races: white and coloured. They 
believe that racism is more the characteristic of 
the white people than coloured people. If they 
entify only twx> races — the white and the col- 

T ed J t ^ le ^ are a k* e to eliminate from their 
oug ts any racial prejudice occurring between 

hello n H ati ° nalities and tri bes who fall within 
he coloured category. And yet it might well be 

bCtWeen 

Africa, or between other Asia^l Ir° UpS within 
nous races than between whites on^H*" lndl S e ' 
and coloureds on the other. I n the faH hand 

c last decade. 





more acts of rampant racism — using broad or nar 
ix>w definitions of ‘racism’ — have probably been 
committed by African and Asian nations than by 
European nations. 

There is another contradiction in the way the 
word ‘racist’ is used in the immigration debate. 
Those who defend the present policy of Asian 
immigration are often quick to brand as ‘racist’ 
anybody who draws unfavourable stereotypes, 
who makes unflattering generalizations about 
Asians. But they, for their part, make some unflat¬ 
tering generalizations about Australians. Thus, 
Professor George Zubrzycki, as chairman of the 
Australian Ethnic Affairs Council, went to Dar¬ 
win to see ninety-five Vietnamese boat people 
arrive in June 1978. He described the Vietnamese 
as calm, happy and ‘incredibly clean’. The 
Australians boozing in a nearby pleasure boat he 
described in less romantic language: 

The contrast between the dignified, clean, well-behaved, dis¬ 
ciplined Vietnamese and their children and the surrounding 
‘ocker’ Australians could not have been greater. The men, 
with their big bellies hanging over their belts, were drinking 
beer, throwing beer cans into the harbour. They wcn \^ u 
rounded by many suitably undressed young women ..•> 
were not giving them any gifts, clothing or wor 
agement. They were just gazing. 


*Age , 11 May 1984. 
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ous, and that a visitor drew attention to an nt 
attractive quality in the Vietnamese or the slat- 
ternly dress of their women. In that opposite situ¬ 
ation, an accurate description might well have 
earned an outraged rebuke from the professor as 
well as from his Australian Ethnic Affairs Coun¬ 
cil. If social comment is fair and accurate, it 
should be made with equal ease about Viet¬ 
namese and Australians. 

It is fair to say that many of the intellectuals, 
politicians and bureaucrats who have the 
strongest objection to racial prejudice are some¬ 
times deaf to what they themselves are saying 
a out race. They are exaggerating the importance 
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The word ‘race’ has become, in most of its vac¬ 
ations and most of its uses, a mischievous 
Moreover, those who now use this concep 
most indignantly are rarely willing to define w at 
they mean by racist or racism. Like many other 
words these have shifted their meaning, changed 
their intensity and passion, and become too wide 
and imprecise. Unfortunately, I see no alternative 
but to use these words from time to time in the 
remainder of this book, because they are the 
words others are using to embody their ideas. 

As human beings, we will all continue to have 
our preferences and loyalties and affinities. At the 
same time we should extend respect and tolera¬ 
tion to those outside those preferences, loyalties 
and affinities. Curiously, too many of those who 
say those affinities should not exist do not realize 
that they themselves value such affinities. And too 
many of those who, in the name of Tolerance, 
denounce the affinities ofothers show, in the spirit 

of their own remarks, very little tolerance. 

* * 


IS AUSTRALIA A SAUNA OF BIAS? 

It is w r idely believed that Australia is an ideologi¬ 
cal sauna, producing a steamy heat that tends to 
foster racism. Many Australians see their fellow 
countrymen as almost uniquely racist amoi-gs 

the peoples of the world. My own view is that our 

^ ^ ;n,nrp«ive in tne nineteen tn 

record was not very imp 
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century and the first half of this century f u 
was far from the worst in the world. Aft^ k gh « 
ond World War, however, Australia’s visible 
of toleration rapidly improved; and we conduct 
one of the most successful of all migration p r ^ 
grammes. Indeed the pleasing rise in toleratio^ 
carried the seeds of its decline. Many politicians 
and civil servants by the 1970s began to take for 
granted that level of toleration and to bring i n 
immigrants almost in defiance of public opinion, 
thus aiding the present unrest. In June 1984 only 
three out of every ten Australians supported the 
present immigration policy. 

The pessimists who see Australia as unduly 
intolerant rarely make comparisons with other 
nations, but attitudes in the United States of 
merica throw light on our attitudes. The evi¬ 
nce suggests that Americans feel about as 

inflow^ nf A ust . ra ^ ans ^ ave felt about their latest 
Newsweek T . he A,llericai1 magazine 

with the Gall.m P ng days of >ne 1984 joined 

.American attitudes'toim" •" runnin S a surve y 

e »«ved that ‘too manv’ a rni 8 Tant .s. Americans 
Permanent settlers. Even 4 ' 1308 WCre as 

•>* 7Z Awri ™° -re 

like thoseoriw ly ' that rKj11 in the l?” lmrni g r a- 
°P*n.on surveys i„ All Z^ n . ,te <* States, 
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June of 1984, showed disquiet at the recent de¬ 
viation from the traditional pattern of migra¬ 
tion. Even New Zealand, proud of its record of 
relative tolerance towards Polynesians, and 
inclined to point an accusing finger at Australia, 
has definitely not been as welcoming as Australia 
towards ‘coloured’ immigrants in the last decade. 

I doubt whether Australians are especially 
biased. In fact some revealing evidence points the 
other way, but we do not look the other way. We 
do not look at America and New Zealand; we do 
not look at European nations and their strict 
immigration restrictions; and we do not even look 
at Britain with its strong emphasis on white 
immigration, disguised as ‘family reunion’. We do 
not look at south-east Asian nations and their 
determination to hand on Indo-Chinese refugees 
to their next-door neighbour, and especially to 
Australia. We have this inward-looking attitude. 
We almost pretend that no outside world exists, 
but it is that same outside world that sends us its 
refugees seeking freedom and its ordinary people 
craving for more food, more opportunity, more 
space and security and stability. Too many of us 
look inwards and criticize our own people instead 
of sometimes looking across the seas and seeing 
there a more extreme version of the faults that we 

criticize at home. 
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DEMOCRACY, PLEASE STAND ASIDE 

A debate involving race is, at present, seen by 
many as dangerous. Some would even argue that 
restraint or censorship should be imposed on 
those who actually warn of the dangers inherent in 
a multiracial society. On the ABC’s television 
programme Four Corners on 28 July, a professor 
of politics, Colin Tatz, seemed to be insisting that 
prison was the only place for those who made 
dangerous statements about race. The pro¬ 
gramme’s producer did not even think it appro¬ 


priate to place an opposite point of view before the 
public. 

Many Australians who dislike their immigra¬ 
tion policy are nervous of publicly criticizing it for 
fear of being labelled racist. In conversation, at 
pubs and dinner tables and morning-tea breaks, 
they often say what they think, but to write a letter 

to the paper seems dangerous. T hose in the Public 

Trvice tear that their promotions could bejeopar- 
e . ome employed in big business fear that if 

^ ,hdrj<,b, • 

, ‘private’, ‘personal’ A r *™ Confiden - 
made contact, worried that m^re ^™ 311 has J ust 
on this issue has been deftly opened l h hlS ,etter 
by some busybody. A woma„ l ea i 

m PapUa New Guinea stresses thltl 






treat her views on immigration as confidentia , 
because otherwise she might not be allowe to 
return to Australia. In a climate where the cam¬ 
paign against racism is partly a moral crusade, 
those who do not believe in the campaign find the 
pressures acute, especially if they occupy lower 
and more vulnerable positions in government, 
business or industry. They feel that the crusade is 
directed against them; and in a sense it is. It is 
directed against everyone, for racism is seen as an 
infection that suddenly can run wild. 

It is feared that somewhere out there, some¬ 
where in the backlanes of Sydney or Fremantle, is 
a tiny minority of wild people who seize every 
opportunity to make racist comments and attack 
immigrants. They have to be quelled because they 
might convert too many people to their views. The 
people have to be protected from themselves 
because in their heart is assumed to be something 
not quite tameable. Tf racial hatred spreads, 
democracy and our way of life is threatened and 
all of us will suffer as a result’ proclaims the first 
statement of the Combined Unions against 
Racism, an organization formed in mid-1984 and 
said to embrace unions with a combined member 


ship of two million. ,• 

For many people the issue 18 
cussion. Dozens of pleas or this yea r in 

flaged censorship - have been 
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daily newspapers. The favourite phrase of man 
of these letter-writers is ‘self-fulfilling prophecy 
In essence, if critics say that racial tensions could 
increase, their mere saying it actually increases 
those tensions. We are led to believe that large 
numbers of Australians need only one pat on the 
head, one loosening of the chain that ties them up, 
and they will begin to bark, bite and run wild. His¬ 
torians by the dozen have put forward this fear. 
Michael LifFman, a diligent worker for migrant 
causes, expressed the same argument to the Age on 
21 March 1984. Community tolerance is placed 
in jeopardy’, he said, by even one authoritative 
remark challenging the pace of Asian immigra¬ 
tion. ‘Such remarks’, he added, ‘create a self-fulfil¬ 
ling prophecy about Australian attitudes to 
Asians.’ 


A well-educated man wrote to me privatel 
from Ballarat expressing this widespread viei 
t at in effect large numbers of Australians cannc 
C tmsted - P°inted calmly ‘to the upsurge c 

mant fT?"?* which could have lain dor 

lords’ And *** been “hashed by you 

■ ,”7h “ * h ' «ha< a! 

° ,d 

“ d h “"'- Hi. argument i. X, hostilit, 

°o many people can be tri P ' a de *nocracy 

r - 11 ,s °njy two 



Should tell them what to think and ow 

10 The essence of democracy is that no subject is 
J hazardous to be discussed. The essence of 
democracy is that, through discussion and argu- 
nient, feeble ideas are usually defeated and more 
valid ideas are usually accepted. Once a democ¬ 
racy concedes that at certain times certain topics 
_ whether abortion, nuclear armament, or a new 
religion — are too dangerous, then it is ceasing to 
be a democracy. Before long there might arise a 
powerful politician who insists that even politics, 
at certain times, is too dangerous to be discussed. 
He might take office, gather great power during a 
crisis, and continue to affirm that everyone is free 
to express their views — so long as their views are 

the same as his. 

One almost wonders whether these widespread 
fears about democracy denote a revealing shift in 
Australian politics. At many periods )rl Aust ” 
history the Left. 

advocate of democracy. anc j the dis- 

the suspicions towards ^ oc Iarge ly from 

trust towards free speech ha ^ spe - 

the Left. The distrust oHr * scatter of aca- 

cially noticeable amo that by 

demies, member 
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To discuss the issue of Asian immigratin'- 
public is, unfortunately, embarrassing for man ^ 
those Asian peoples already living in Australia 
Those Indo-Chinese or Indians or Filipinos who 
see and hear the controversy running on and on 
must sometimes wonder about their security and 
their future. They wonder whether the family, 
reunion scheme will continue, thus enabling them 
to bring out relatives whom they dearly wish to 
see. They wonder whether their children will grow 
up in a society in which they will receive equal 
opportunities. And yet to halt or subdue all dis¬ 
cussion is not the real solution to their embarrass¬ 
ment or fear. The social tension does not stem 
primarily from the controversy, though it might 
well be aggravated by the controversy. The social 


tension arises from an immigration programme 


that ignores public opinion. The government 
either has to persuade the public or take notice of 

fU A J • • • 


the public s criticisms. In the medium term the 



adequate measure of public sui 
devised earlier rather than I 



support, should be 


Place i n 

Perhaps 
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have been resolved more easily then. But if the 
controversy is not settled, and if it dies down and 
revives in the late 1980s, it will be more damaging 
then and far more difficult to resolve. 


WE DREAM: THEY DISCRIMINATE 

In the space of a quarter of a century the immigra¬ 
tion policy has jumped from one extreme position 
to another, and it is the magnitude, the unexpect¬ 
edness and the speed of the jump that puzzles so 
many Australians today. 

In the mid-1970s, the sources of the immigrants 
were quickly changed. Asians provided only 14 
per cent of the permanent settlers in the year 1974, 
25 per cent in 1975, and 33 per cent in 1976, the 
big rise thus occurring before the Indo-Chinese 
came in large numbers. Mr Ian Macphee, becom- 
ing immigration minister in the Fraser govern¬ 
ment in 1979, greatly accelerated the change. The 
Hawke government since 1983 has heralded 
further changes. In March 1984 its immigration 
minister predicted the increasing Asianization of 
Australia or its migration policy. The minister for 
foreign affairs spoke of a future Australia oi 50 
million people, the population soaring with the 
aid of a swift flow of people from Asia, coupled 
with the overflow from the 'crowded Polynesian 
islands. He had already, in two or three previous 
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interviews, dreamed of his Eurasian Australia * 
Whereas the old White Australia Policy, i n i ts 
extreme form, kept out all Asians, the new policy 
could be moving towards the opposite extreme 
In calling for a strong, long-term flow of Third 
World migrants, it foreshadows the sacrificing of 
vital Australian interests on behalf of vague inter¬ 
national creeds. It is also forsaking our historical 

experience for the sake of a nimble dream. It 
• 

ignores the lesson provided by so many lands — 
from Fiji to Malaysia, from Britain to South 
Africa - that a multiracial, multicultural society 
has many pitfalls. 


ine typical nation practises discrimination 
against migrants, for the sake of national unity. 
Every nation in Asia limits the entry of immi¬ 
grants from other ethnic groups, especially those 
ethnic groups that seem to be very different. A 
amily of Australians, of European descent, would 
™ ave ^ Rt c hance of emigrating, if it so 
Evln f T P ® rmanent se ‘tlers to any Asian land. 
l R d£e„I dld ^ there > their chances ofgain- 

sman Th U s ‘ P ri a r T ^ * VOte w °uld be very 
,US Sn Unka Wou ld not allow the typical 

on this issue in ParisTHTH^ngKong 3 ^'^’ expressed views 
Ss ^ '' May 1983 ’ >"dVa ZT ,Ta “ Aus ‘ralia. 
March 1984. ,n th <= Melbourne 
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Australian family to become citizens. 
Australian girl married a Sri Lankan man, s c 
would be eligible, ultimately, to become a citizen, 
but if an Australian man married a Sri Lankan 
girl, he would not be eligible to become a citizen. 
In Indonesia the rules are even tighter. 

In the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma 
an applicant for citizenship must meet strict 


requirements, including an ability to speak well 
one of the Burmese languages. In Japan any of the 
hundreds of thousands of Koreans living there 
can gain citizenship only if they are financially 
stable and are judged capable of contributing 
to Japanese society. Few have become citizens. 

apuaNew Guinea has even more stringent rules, 
and calls for a knowledge of English and one local 
anguage, demands a willingness to contribute to 
t e nation s culture, and requires eight years' resi- 
ence — compared to Japan’s three — before a resi¬ 
dent can apply for citizenship. T hailand demands 
t at those applying for citizenship should have a 
regular job, a knowledge of the Thai language, 
and five consecutive years of residence. The few 
who pass those conditions are then restricted — 
unless they are rich — by the government’s power 
to publish immigration quotas. The quota nor¬ 
mally limits to 100 the number of immigrants 

from any one country, with on^reason 

those who have no nationality. 
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wliy the Indo-Chinese living in the refugee camps 
m Thailand have to look elsewhere for a haven 
It is strange that we should be so blind to the 
way in which nearby nations conduct their 
immigration and, even more significant, their 
citizenship policies. Nor do we observe, for we 
have some kind of myopia or guilt, that virtually 
every country in the world practises discrimina¬ 
tion. Except in a few nations, which are over¬ 
crowded and have achieved zero population 
growth, most populations are growing, whether 
slowly or rapidly, and so some room is clearly 
available. Most nations, however, prefer to keep 
out immigrants, so that all their increase in popu¬ 
lation will come from their own birthrate. Their 
eaders may argue that they have no room for 
mmigrants. In fact, by normal standards, many 

” abons C '° have room and would attract a 
locd of Asian m i gran ts if they opened thdr bor _ 

illegal 1 !e f Space of half a year about 40,000 

w"xr r ri B rf “ «■“ - 

immigration are nn i” lanS> ^ ear ^ u * °* heavy 

' he > rt «*•"cS* IO " Sfen " al °"S 

on an appe a f tob l tt Ji , Xn“i ,,,Creasing, y based 
neighbours sensibly refuse 1 prece P‘s ‘hat our 

rendering much J retuse 'o practise. W e ‘ 

_l s “ucn of our owti • , >v earesur- 
opin '“ •"*' •» * 
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rarely exists on this earth. We should think very 
carefully about the perils of converting Austra 
into a giant multicultural laboratory for the as 
sunicd benefit of the peoples of the world. 

Every nation has the right to control its own 
immigration. To shape sensibly an immigration 
policy is to influence nearly every facet of life, now 
and for generations to come. It is therefore a vital 
right, essential to self-government. Our govern¬ 
ment, however, is reluctant to assert what the 
well-known demographer Dr Charles Price calls 
an ancient principle: 

just as a family has the right to decide whom it invites to visit 
°r ive in its home, so a nation has the right to decide its own 
c composition and the kind of people it invites to visit or 
, P^ rm ^ ne ntly within its borders. This principle underlies 
e re usa of Malaysia and Sri Lanka to admit more Indians 
or permanent settlement and the similar refusal of countries 
d‘ff* V ^ r wor ld to admit large numbers of persons of widely 

^ rin § backgrounds and customs, in only a few countries, 
such as Australia, or the USA or the UK, is such a principle 
castigated as ‘racist’ by unrealistic and insensitive 

ideologues.* 


ON SPEAKING ENGLISH 

The rise of the multiculturalists and t-h e * r sw ^ P 
ing success in Canberra has been uage . 

decline in the emphasis on the English lang 

* Canberra Times , 17 May 1984. 
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Until the last few years, an ability to r , 
speak English has helped a potential ^ 

win a higher priority in our overseas ‘° 

queues. Then the Fraser government drastic*.?' 
downgraded English as a qualification, and j 
1983 the Hawke government completed the pro 
cess. The English language is now of no import, 
ance in the 60-points system by which so many 
migrants are selected. 


To have little knowledge of the key language ii 
a democracy is to be deprived: the democracy als< 
becomes the less a democracy. Many immigrant 
who command little English are also economicall 
deprived. The lack of English is even more dis 
locating in a group such as the Turks, whose cul 
ture, religion and history are quite different t 
those of the mainstream Australians. Turks begai 
to arrive as assisted migrants in considerabl 
numbers in 1968, and most settled in Melbourne 
mmg a large Turkish pocket close to the fac 
anT^ 1 ^ South ‘ easter n suburbs ofCheltenhan 

1980 revealed tb ° f th ' S 1 urkish area ir 
households knev^virtuafi 111 ° f ^ ^ heads ° 
reached Melbourn , "j n ° English when they 

° nes had no more tha^W - 98 ° ^ the fluen< 
‘han half had attended n T*' fluenc y’- More 
“ mm 8 to Australia and ° Enghsh c °urse since 
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six years and perhaps as many as twelve years 
here, remained weak in English. A quarter of 
them, when asked a simple question by interview¬ 
ers, did not even understand the question. In deal¬ 
ing with government officials, most Turks had to 
use a paid interpreter, but many did not think 
highly of the interpreter’s language skills and 
attitudes: some official interpreters were seen as 
hostile, and others seemed so ignorant of Turkish 
culture that they misinterpreted. 

Most Turks thought their inability to speak 
English was the main difficulty they faced in 
adjusting to a new society. Their lack of English 
lowered their self-esteem, imposed stress on chil¬ 
dren who had to act as mediators, caused tension 
within family groups, and isolated the Turks from 
the Australians: their isolation was already strong 
because they look different and have a different 
religion and culture. Above all, most of the Turk¬ 
ish men sensed that lack of English was their main 
obstacle to gaining work, especially the kind of 
work they required.* 

To provide English is expensive. A huge sum of 
money — enough to run two new universities - is 
now spent annually by the immigration depart¬ 
ment in teaching English to adult migrants. In 


he Settlement of the Turkish in Outer Suburbs f Melbourne, 
partment of immigration report, December . , PP- 
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addition to that $42 million, large sums are 
by the state education departments in hel^ 1 
child migrants whose English is inadeq^ 8 
Moreover, a posse of well-paid interpreters come 
galloping, at request, to the courts and welfare 
agencies as well as the federal government’s Tele¬ 
phone Interpreter Service. The cost of production 
in many factories rises - another indirect tax - 
where too many languages are spoken and too 
many messages, as a result, are misunderstood. 
There are high financial penalties for a new 
migration policy that sees a lack of English in the 
incoming immigrants as a cause for rejoicing. But 
the social cost of the deficiency in English — the 
cost in confusion, loneliness, misunderstanding 
* anc ^ prejudice - is the highest cost; and it cannot 
be counted. It far exceeds the cost paid by the 


ana maustnes. 

We can respect and admire other languages 

should foster the learning of foreign languag 
nearly every Australian schoo|; \ ut ^ ° 

of the^grave defec^-Toci'lf" 06 ° f En g lish « 

of our multicultural sodety/ eCOno,nica] 
In the mid-1980s we arp k • . 

People than ever before fr om L r^' ng in ™ 
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. , j ;» nartlv because they 

many feel acutely isolate P ^ ^ eleme ntary 

understand no English. that the i m rni- 

truth, which wc have failed to • ^ 

grants who look different, whose cultu 
trrent, require far more than others t at pas p * 
to the new land — a knowledge of its language. 
The failure of the multiculturalists to accept that 
simple fact has impaired the social cohesion that 
should be one of the aims of a sound migration 
policy. Above all, the declining emphasis on a 
common language is another part of that process 
of surrender to those who see Australia as an inter¬ 
national laboratory. 


*In choosing immigrants from the I c Q f the factors 

Europe, a knowledge of English should be 

carefully weighed. 
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CHAPTER 4 v 

ACROSS THE BAY LIES ASIA 


‘Australia is part of Asia.’ That slogan must be 
high on the hit parade of popular sayings, and it 
deserves to be. It embodies a vital truth, but it also 
contains a myth so dangerous that we should 
think twice before we utter it. 

Like many new ideas, it created surprise when 
it first made headway. It contradicted that older 
catchcry that we were more British than the 
British. For years every patriotic Australian on 
Anzac Day and Empire Day had stressed that 
Australia was really part of the British Isles — 
British in its people, its institutions, loyalties and 
language. The Second World War, however, 
taught a different lesson. Japan’s brilliant succes¬ 
ses in 1941 and 1942, the fall of Singapore and 
Jakarta and Rabaul, and the sinking of the mighty 
ships of the British Navy of! the Malaysian coast 

shattered the idea that Europe was the permanent 
ruler of Asia. 

In Australia, we accepted the fact that we could 
no longer turn our backs on Asia, and so we set u o 
a vigorous immigration programme in th t P 
that if another war came we would have a | h ° PC 
European population capable of ff ar & e 
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defending .he coun.ry. In .he n^dec.d^ 


the victory of the communists in 


threats of Sukarno in Indonesia, and the war m 
Vietnam made Asia seem very relevant an , a 
times, threatening. 

The slogan ‘Australia is part of Asia’ was at lirst 
a sensible statement of geography. It said simply, 
‘look at the map’. The slogan originally conveyed 
fear, but it became more hopeful, suggesting that 
Australia’s future lay with Asia as much as with 


Europe. The relics of the White Australia Policy 
were removed in 1958, and more and more Asian 
migrants settled here happily. More Australians 
took their holidays in Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Bali. By the late 1970s, Australia - in proportion 
to its population - sent more tourists than any 
other country to China, and they came home 
impressed. Trade with Asia multiplied, and in the 
1960s Japan replaced Britain as our main export 


market. Asian knick-knacks were now seen in 
every supermarket, and Toyotas were to be seen 
parked outside the RSL clubs, though the 
Remembrance Day poppies were not yet ordered 

from an Asian factory. 


‘Australia is part of Asia. 5 The words were seen 

n coloured chalk on school blackb °* r j Js ’ ^^nd 
n parliament, and chanted m Me hod.st and 

Presbyterian andthat had 

ilogan was a vital corrective 
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turned its back on Asia for too many decaH 
had learned something important, and in * % 
enthusiasm we overstated it. It is true: AusT* ^ 
part of Asia. At the same time, the saying i s 
truth. It provides deceptively simple answers^ 
difficult questions of national policy. S 

If Australia belongs to Asia, how much m 0re 
does the Soviet Union belong to Asia? Most oft^ 
Soviet Union’s territory lies in Asia, but it does 
not plead - as we have been taught to plead - that 
its main responsibilities therefore lie in Asia 
Alaska belongs to Asia more than Australia 
belongs to Asia. Alaska was even part of Asia until 
recent times, and it is likely that the first human 
beings to enter the American continent actually 
walked from the north-east of Asia when the two 
continents were joined. Australia certainly is close 
to Asia, but it is not uniquely close. Eastern 
Europe is much closer than is Australia to Asia. 

he Middle East is much closer to Asia, and part 
of it is m Asia. The city of Berlin is much closer 
than is Brisbane to the Asian continent but oarts 

of Queensland are close to Indonesia ? * 

It would be a mistake if we went t™ f. 
do -in saying that Australia is remark ~ ? We 

Asia. It is more useful to accept the facuh^ 0 ^ l ° 
tam circumstances we conlH k ttnatl ncer- 
Man pr.« ures . „ is vulneraWe to 

we have special opportunities in th FeallZe that 
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Asia because we are the closest European nation 
to those parts. Until a few years ago we were also 
the most advanced economy and the most sophis¬ 
ticated industrial nation in the vicinity of south¬ 
east Asia. That gave us opportunities, but most of 
them passed us by. 

The belief that ‘Australia is part of Asia’ is held 
not only by many Australians, but also by many in 
Europe. Recently an English interviewer argued, 
with grave courtesy, that we should take the lion’s 
share of south-east Asian refugees simply because 
we are so close to the refugee camps. But the 
Australian cities capable of housing and caring for 
the refugees are remote from south-east Asia. And 
when I tried to explain to him that the distance 
from Bangkok to Sydney was farther than the dis¬ 
tance from north-west Africa to London, and that 
London should therefore take a big share of any 
north-west African refugees, he thought I was 
being cheeky. But perhaps he had learnt his geog¬ 
raphy from us. Perhaps he had heard Australians 
say, once too often, that Australia is part of Asia. 

If geography is largely to determine where 
refugees find a new home, then the Indo-Chinese 
refugees are nearer to certain cities in are 

Union than to Melbo “ rne Jct„berra y We should 
also nearer to Tokyo than to maybe 

gladly take our sh * r ® ut we should not take them 
more than our share, t>u 
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simply because we misread the atlas 
Geography is important, but not all im 
It enables us to do some tasks with relativ P ° rtat ^ 
points to areas where opportunities anddt *' 11 
are strongest. But it should influence rather 
automatically determine our policies. Tho*'' 
Australians who are eager that we become^! 
Asian as possible tend to use geography as their 
trump card. To insist, as they do, that Australia i s 
part of Asia enables them to press vigorously for 
more Asian immigration, more Asian refugees, 
more Asian culture and more Asian trade along 
with fewer immigrants and less commerce and 
culture from everywhere else in the world. 

There is a strong case for bringing some of our 
immigrants from Asia. More relevant is how 
many we should bring, and what parts of Asia 
they should come from. In answering that compli- 
cated question we are not particularly helped bv 
t e slogan that ‘Australia is part of Asia’. That 

a 'I' 0 Cl ° Se t0 parts of Asia could in some 

more imrn' ^ * Warmng to take fewer rather than 
more immigrants. If We take too rmnv , 

expectations in Malawi* t V Y > We raiSe 

and Hong Kong that Strait"" 81 "’ Ind °- China 
*at can accommodate a.* pr ° mis ed land 
r are to ° welcomt ‘ we enco ^ l ° COme - 

leave troubled regions in the T* 8 * to 
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backs on south-east Asian refugees and other 
immigrants; rather 1 am suggesting that we 
should think with great care rather than react 
automatically. Many people living in cities of 
south-east Asia believe they have a right, Aus¬ 
tralia being part of Asia, to receive special prefer¬ 
ence in our immigration programme. We should 
not encourage their belief. 


FIGURES ON A YO-YO 

It should be easy to find out how many Asian 
immigrants are coming to Australia and how 
quickly they will change the composition of 
society. It is not easy to find out those facts. The 
immigration department, which sometimes 
appears to be an autonomous empire, is skilled in 
clouding the facts. 

My original speech on Asian immigration had 
given no percentages, but had been based on esti¬ 
mates that tried to fill in the strange gaps and 
silences in the statistics issued by the immigration 
department. On the day the controversy began, 
wisely or unwisely, I realized it was pointless to fly 
in the face of the official statistics. It was simpler, 
for purposes of discussion, to accept them. Thus 
the minister for immigration and his department 
argued that the Asian population of Austral.a was 
only 2 per cent, and for purposes of debate 
accepted that figure. Their .Iso .how.d 
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Asian immigration running at about 40 per cent- 
the figure for the year 1983 has been computed at 
38 per cent - and for the sake of convenience I also 
accepted that figure. Accordingly I argued, on the 
basis of those figures, that we needed strong 
reasons to justify the fact that an Asian minority 
forming only 2 per cent of the population should 
receive about 40 per cent of the migrant places.* 
The immigration department and its minister 
have been slightly nervous in justifying such a pre¬ 
ference for Asian immigration, and have tended to 
place the statistics on a string and bounce them up 
and down: they especially like to bounce them 
down. The lobby of multiculturalists, whose 
salaries or work or prestige are heavily subsidized 
by the immigration department, has taken up the 
yo-yo. In consequence, the Press commentators 
find that they are talking about statistics that 
don t always add up. Many intellectuals, faced 
with this confusion, have sided with the immigra¬ 
tion department. 


ere is Asia. Every atlas and globe can poii 
to it, but the immigration department has cut Asi 

madC smaller > pace < 

gaps and omissions in Ae dep i ‘ markabl 

tlcs * S department’s statis 


by the immigration department go no farther west 
than Afghanistan. That is where Asia ends, or 
begins, according to the department. The immi¬ 
grants who arrive from Iran, Lebanon or Arabia 
are now classified as coming from the Middle East 
and not from Asia. And yet much of the Middle 
East is part of west Asia,* 

The main federal authority on statistics, the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, follows the 
United Nations’ definition of Asia. It sees Asia, as 
geographers see it, as a continent. The bureau is 
independent of detailed government interference: 
it would not alter its definition of Asia simply 
because its presiding minister decided to dis¬ 
member Asia. Its definition of Asia is the official 
definition, and the sooner the government teaches 
the immigration department a polite lesson in 
geography the easier it will be for us to know' what 
immigration is taking place. 

The immigration department is entitled to 
break Asian statistics into regions: Asia is so large 
that they can become meaningless. There is also 
merit in providing separately the immigration 
statistics for east Asia, south or central Asia, and 
for west Asia. But to omit a crucial part of Asia 
and to continue to use the word ‘Asia’ for that dis- 

*If the immigration department wishes to diminish Asia, it 
should coin a distinct title for its shrunken Asia —for instance, 
Eastern and Middle Asia. 


membered continent is misleading r n 
tators who do not know that two 
Asia are used in Canberra are easily misled*?,/ 
minimizing the extent of Asian immigration a° 
the immigration department is far and aw av ,K 
busier issuer ol statistics, and as the Bureau r 
Statistics does not enter into controversy, ^ 
immigration department has the stronger infl^ 
ence on public debate and opinion. Its confusing 
statistics puts its own critics at a disadvantage. 

Another crucial question is tied to Canberra’s 
yo-yo. It is important to know how Australia will 
be affected if the present rate of Asian immigra¬ 
tion continues for the next fifteen or twenty years. 
The official view is that Australia’s population 
will not be noticeably altered, and the Sydney 
Morning Herald , in its editorial of 21 March 1984, 

was one of many newspapers to approve the Can¬ 
berra view: 

W- of Asians coming he mate 

imte o»„, n j,r CT ,n.. ,o {t , make-up or , h , A „ tt „, ian 
cemfu ? ° graphers a 8"* 'ha, somethin, like 2 ner 
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is a mere 2.1 per cent, but it is slightly puzzling to 
learn that the Australian Bureau of Statistics has 
just estimated that the Asian-born proportion of 
the workforce is 3.4 per cent. Even if Asians are 
more strongly represented in the workforce than 
they are in the total Australian population, there 
is still a striking disparity between the two figures. 
Either the immigration department does not 
know the Asian component of the population or 
thinks it safer to minimize it. If it is already 3.4 per 
cent — and it could well be so if the children of 
Asian immigrants are added - then the figure ot 4 
per cent will be reached not in the year 2000 but in 
the 1980s. The demography department at the 
Australian National University predicts that the 
Asian population in this country will reach 7 per 
cent by the year 2000, if present trends continue. 

If we examine more closely how the immigra¬ 
tion department could have fed its minister such a 
tasty statistical morsel, we soon glimpse the ans¬ 
wer. The immigration department has followed 
the old trick of ignoring the western part of Asia, 
without revealing its omission. It has probably 
taken the latest census figure, and deducted west 
Asia. Without saying so, it has not included any 
Asian immigrants since 1981, thus omitting one of 
the most vigorous phases of Asian immigration in 
our history. It has also counted none of the local- 
born children of Asian immigrants. 1 hese are un- 
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usual distortions in arriving at a figure on a matter 
of national importance. By means of those loaded 
calculations, several hundred thousand Asian 
living in Australia have been sent underground 
W e have been told that they no longer exist. Using 
the same method of calculating, it would be easy 
to compute that the European and British peoples 
formed only one in five of Australia’s population 
The immigration department’s forecasters also 


seem to rely on the assumption that Australia will 
remain in an economic depression until at least 
the year 2000. If, however, the economy recovers 
and, as often happens, the volume of total immi¬ 
gration is perhaps doubled, then an Asian intake 
of, say, 40 per cent will result in an increasing 
Asian proportion of the total population. With a 
revival of prosperity and with the same Asian 
share of immigration places, it is not difficult for 
the Asian share of our total population to ap¬ 
proach 10 per cent in the space of a quarter of a 
century and a much higher percentage within the 
Uietime °f many Australian adults of today. 

immt S ratio a" 6 " 1 piCtUre l ° that P ainted b Y the 
vrZZ T department > a "d accepted by the 

“*'» piciure ofo „ r f h de P ar| - 
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not support: that the economy, irrespective of his 
government's efforts, will remain sick beyond the 
year 2000. 

II a federal treasurer, in forecasting his budget 
deficit, made errors of this magnitude, there 
would be a hubbub in parliament and calls for his 
resignation. The official forecast of the composi¬ 
tion of the population of a nation is even more 
important to us and our future. In Australia’s fed¬ 
eral history, few forecasts on an issue of impor¬ 
tance are as incompetent and, perhaps, as mis¬ 
chievous as this forecast of Australia’s ethnic or 

( 

racial composition. 

The present proportion of Asian population, 

irrespective of whether it is under or over 3 per 

cent, should not worry most Australians. The 

pace at which it is increasing should worry them. 

Even an Asian population of a mere 2 per cent -- to 

use the figure repeatedly cited by the government 

— should be viewed with caution. If the Asian 

population is spread evenly throughout the 

nation, then 2 or 3 per cent is of no concern. But 

when the Asian minority is concentrated heavily 

* * 

in pockets, and racial tensions increase, that 
nationwide statistic is meaningless. Thus in early 
1860s, the Asian proportion formed no more than 
3 per cent of Australia’s total population and yet 
the anti-Chinese riots occurred at Lambing Fiat 
in New South Wales. The Mediterranean popula- 


t.on of Australia in 1934 was no more than , 
cent but that did not prevent the Kalgoorll ^ 
m which three lives were lost. Such riots ar 
and dramatic events, and presumably are,,,,' 
ike y in Austral,a today. They do become m< 2 
likely if we misuse statistics and misread history, 
order to console ourselves that the present inuri'i" 
gration policy contains no seeds of trouble. ' 


ONE IN TWO ARE UNEMPLOYED 

Whether we have improved our relations with 
south-east Asia by bringing in so many Asian 
immigrants in the last decade is open to doubt. 
VVe have given them preference in entry to Aus¬ 
tralia, but we have not been so successful in giving 

them a welcome in Australian suburbs where 
work is scarce. 


It has become dogma in Australia that immi¬ 
gration creates jobs. This was probably true when 
Arthur Cal well and Harold Holt were ministers 
r immigration. 1 here was already full employ- 

houses an ?urnr eW T erS ^ tHdr demands ^ 

food - ; adi “ 

While economists differ, mLt'ie'em't" ^‘1,”' 

m prosperous periods a vigorouT ^ 3t 
promotes employment an/ 5U \ lmmi gration 

periods a vigorous immigration n' “ de P ressed 

not promote employment. P ogram me does 
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The new immigration from Asia does not seem 
to bring employment. Most - but far from all - 
immigrants from Indo-China were poor, contrary 
to folklore, and did not own gold bars and did not 
quickly buy a Commodore. Their demand for 
goods and services probably did not create as 
many jobs as they themselves demanded. More¬ 
over, they were increasingly unemployed. It is 
doubtful whether any group of immigrants in our 
history have had such high levels of unemploy¬ 
ment as these Asian immigrants of the first half of 
the 1980s. There was probably nothing like it in 
the depression of the 1840s, in the days when Bri¬ 
tons were the newcomers and the main job offer¬ 
ing was that of a lonely shepherd. There was no 
parallel in the depressions of the 1890s and early 
1930s, because immigration then virtually ceased. 

The unemployment rate of the latest wave of 
immigrants makes the eyes pop, forcing them to 
look again. It almost seems that the computer 
registering the unemployment rate has gone ber¬ 
serk. Of those immigrants born in Vietnam and 
potentially in the workforce, the astonishing total 
of 41 per cent had no w ork in May 1984. Of those 
born in Lebanon, 33 per cent had no work. For 
those born in Asia, overall, the rate was nearly 19 
per cent, which is far higher than the unemploy¬ 
ment rate of 9.3 per cent for those born in Europe 
and Britain and the 8.4 per cent for those born in 
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Australia. The lowest unemployment rate in M 
1984 was amongst the Italians with 7.3 per c V 
and the Germans with 7.6 per cent. Of the other 
Europeans in Australia, the Yugoslavs suffered 
most from unemployment, with 13 per cent out of 
work. 

Today, for the Asian immigrants who came in 
the 19/Os, the rate of unemployment is not excep¬ 
tionally high. Those who came in 1981 and 1982, 
nowever, were too late to have much chance of 
finding work, and 28 per cent of the Asian immi¬ 
grants of those years now have no jobs. For those 
arriving from Asia since the start of 1983 the 
unemployment rate is the remarkable figure of 53 
per cent. It is almost as if Australia is importing 

unemployment, but not announcing what it is 
actually doing. 

Th e typical Asian immigrant is now unskilled 
or slightly skilled, and thus • » , 

Australian factory workers wh P CS Wlt ^ 

Whereas in the mid-1960s th A unem PW e d. 

proved 28 p„ .e„n?;t' A “? ra ' ,,nfaC,0 ™ S 

goods and services, they now provid" f ° UtpUt ° f 
per cent. Factories are eager P v ‘ de less than 19 
with machines: they have to i rCp f ce employees 
goods at a price that compel w F t0 P^UCe 
professor of economics at th r r ' Varre ‘> Hogan 
ney, warned the Institute Univ ersity Q f ‘ 

e ueed more 
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skills if the economy is to revive, he said, but here 
we are importing the unskilled. We talk of social 
cohesion, he said, but here is a new wave of 
immigrants whose serious unemployment could 
have divisive social effects as" well as numbing 
economic effects. 

Bringing so many of our immigrants from Indo- 
China, a backward region of Asia, rather than 
from Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan, Japan and 
the bustling economies, we have not tapped the 
deeper Asian reservoirs of technical talent and 
business drive. Some Australians have argued 
that we must tap those reservoirs in order to ad¬ 
vance. John Menadue, who was a fine ambassador 
to Japan and then secretary of the immigration 
department in the last phase of the Fraser era, cal¬ 
led in August 1982 for an injection of Asian blood 
into the sluggish arteries of Australian commerce: 

The achievements of countries like Japan, Hong Kong and 
Singapore are based upon the will and dynamism of their 
societies. They have grasped their limited opportunities and 
made the most of them. 

This is where immigration can play a role for us. A bold 
immigration program is the only tool readily at hand to chal¬ 
lenge our complacency, smugness and parochialism. That is 
where we must look to future development of this country and 
effective use of its resources.* 

*J. L. Menadue, ‘People - Immigration and Australia’s 
Development’, a printed paper given at Australasian Insti¬ 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy conference, Melbourne, 
August 1982. 


His argument might have been denounced 
raast if he had called instead fbr new Aus^r 
blood to revive the complacent commerce ofiJ?" 
nesia. His is also the kind of argument that recent 
governments have not spread amongst working 
people and the unemployed. 8 


THE LURE OF TRADE 

Our trading future lies in Asia, so it is said. More 
immigrants trom that region will tighten the trad¬ 
ing ties. If we sell steel to China and coal to Japan 
we should take in some of their people, argues our 
immigration minister. Indeed, if we were to 
reduce immigration from Asia, ‘such policies 
would wipe out more jobs in the export trades', he 
says.* It is reasonable to suggest that his argu- 
ment u more bluff than good sense. Moreover, our 
trade with the five ASEAN nations is small, and 
last year the ASEAN nations had only 8 per cent 
ot our overseas trade. 

J* P " I s ,h .f S™ 1 > r « d " in east Asia, a„d she 

nSLT a T lhe ■“*' “ale with Asian 
, an yet she takes in only a handful of 


^Interview with Maria t 1 • 

March 1984 , p ,9 of ,hc Melbourne 


Sun, 22 


ing in the Japanese rather than the Indo-Chinese 
or Filipinos. A country, however, does not have to 
take migrants from a foreign nation in order, to 
promote trade with that nation. The dramatic 
increase in our trade with China and Japan occur¬ 
red in years when we admitted only a handful of 
migrants from east Asia. 

THE DANGERS OF WAR 

Those who support a high level of Asian immigra¬ 
tion instinctively believe that their policy will 
inevitably soothe our relations with Asian 
nations. It is true that if no people from Asian 
nations were permitted to enter Australia, our 
relations with those nations could at times be 
strained. I doubt, however, whether our relations 
with Asia necessarily are improved by recruiting 
large numbers of their peoples as migrants, espe¬ 
cially too many people from the one nation. 
Moreover, we should feel uneasy about accepting 
the simple proposition that the more contact we 
have with Asian nations, the more friendly will be 
our relations. This is one of the persistent myths of 
modern history. Contact between peoples and 
nations does not necessarily make for harmony. 
Too often the increased contact has increased the 
disharmony. Internationa! wars are usually 
fought between neighbouring nations possessing 
multiple contacts, rather than between nations 


Jat are far apart and are sparse in their contacts 
I his is not to argue that we should be isolationist 
but rather to offer the simple warning that 
increased contact between Australia and the 
nations of Nearer Asia sets up dangers and dis¬ 
cords as well as opportunities for good will. 

* ll § ranon is potentially one of the strongest mak¬ 
ers of discord between the nations it links; and yet 
this fact ot history seems to have been overlooked 
by the multiculturalists in Canberra. 

In Europe and the European empires in the 
years between 1815 and 1939, many international 
wars were partly caused by strife within a nation. 
Sometimes an ethnic minority, believing that it 
was ill-treated, linked itself with an outside 
nation. Thus, within the 1 urkish empire, the 
minorities of oppressed Greeks forged links with 
Greece and the Slavonic minorities forged links 
with Russia. Civil strife sometimes led to inter¬ 
national war, with the outside nations coming to 

- # O 

the aid of the oppressed ethnic minority within a 
neighbouring nation. In a book published in Lon¬ 
don in 1973 and called The Causes of War, I 
noted how civil strife "that affects the interests and 
prestige of two nations’ can help provoke inter¬ 
national war. We have no way of predicting 
whether such a tension will someday divide 
Australia and a near neighbour, but it has hap¬ 
pened too often in the past to be dismissed lightly. 
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Thus, if-Australia acquires a large Chinese popu¬ 
lation, and later the relations between China and 
Australia are impaired, the presence of a large 
Chinese colony in Australia will not improve the 
tense relations. If Malaysia and Indonesia mal¬ 
treat their Chinese minorities, and the Chinese 
within Australia urge the Australian government 
to take action, that will weaken relations between 
Australia and Indonesia or Malaysia. If racial 
tensions within Australia do become serious, they 
will gravely impede relations between Australia 
and those Asian nations from which Australia 
drew many of its immigrants. 

These are not, in themselves, powerful argu¬ 
ments against bringing in Asian immigrants in 
sensible numbers at appropriate times. But they 
do warn us that ethnic minorities within a country 
can be a danger to international peace. An earlier 
generation of Australians understood that lesson, 
and the peace treaty ending the First World War 
emphasized the dangers of multicultural and 
multilingual societies. 

There are many powerful reasons — in trade, 
foreign policy, military security, culture and 
immigration — why we should have close contacts 
with Asia, but it is naive to think that all these con¬ 
tacts will confer advantages. Our present immi¬ 
gration policy reflects an exaggerated emphasis 
on the advantages. And there will be times in later 


decades when we will unduly emphasize the dis¬ 
advantages. 

THE AURA OF ASIA 

We will flirt with Asia for a long time to come, 
marrying her and divorcing her and marrying her 
again. But even in periods of formal divorce or 
desertion we cannot escape her powerful influ¬ 
ences, her aura. 

We will never again deny the importance of 

Asia. Our danger is — and it is visible today — that 

we will so emphasize the importance of Asia that 

we will forget the importance of Australia. For we 

are still Australians; and our independence and 

our interests demand that we see more clearly our 

land and our future, as well as the many lands and 
the many futures of Asia. 
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CHAPTER 5 

HIGH ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 


As the controversy about immigration gathered 
heat in 1984, the immigration department seemed 
to retreat to the top of a high mountain. It is sur¬ 
prising that it should succeed in retreating from 
the heat. Even more surprising is that its policy 
should be seen, increasingly, as free from bias. No 
nation, it was now said, could accuse Australia of 
prejudice when deciding which people should be 
admitted as permanent settlers. 

Mr West, the minister for immigration, implied 
that his selection of immigrants was like a high 
court of justice. He accepted the most impartial 
rules: he applied them impartially. He denounced 
the idea that there should be any racial, national 
or religious discrimination in selecting migrants. 
‘It is inconceivable that a modern Australia could 
tolerate any other than a non-discriminatory pol¬ 
icy,’ he said on 30 May 1984. He abhorred, he 
said, the concept that any continent, region and 
nation should receive special preference from 
Australia. He was shocked by the suggestion that 
our immigration policy should have some ‘mythi¬ 
cal balance based upon race’. 

If Mr West really treats all applications ‘re- 
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gardless of race, colour, nationality, descent, 
national or ethnic origin, sex or religion’, he can 
strongly justify his position. So long as he claims 
to be Olympian in his impartiality, he can brush 
aside most arguments directed against his policy. 
Thus, when it is pointed out that Asians form only 
2 or 3 per cent of the population, but receive some 
40 per cent of the migrant places, he can reply that 
this is simply the result of the impartial adminis¬ 
tering of impartial rules. He can even imply that 
the rules themselves come from a series of inter¬ 
national principles or obligations. 

But what if his principles do not fall from 
heaven? His position is not so strong if his rules are 
actually made in Canberra or Wollongong and 
concealed at times from parliament and the pub¬ 
lic. A careful examination of the workings oi his 
policy suggests that he sometimes applies those 
very standards he says he abhors. 

THE CHOSEN ONES 

In the year beginning 1 July 1984, about 72,000 
migrants are expected to enter Australia as per¬ 
manent settlers: 

Family-reunion scheme 
People with special skills or experience in 
business and the trades (and their families) 

Refugees and others selected on ‘humanitarian’ 
grounds 

settlers: 


42,000 

16,000 

14,000 

72,000 
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While the minister has insisted that every migrant 
is chosen regardless of race, colour and six other 
criteria, he knows that some races, some 
nationalities are preferred to others. He did not 
seem to realize that he was defying his own 
emphatic statements of impartiality when he 
revealed that in addition to the 72,000 people, 
thousands of New Zealanders would enter Aus¬ 
tralia, without visas, as permanent settlers. Here 
vyas one nationality, its people overwhelmingly of 
the European race and white colour and New r Zea¬ 
land nationality and British origin and the Protes¬ 
tant religion, receiving a very special preference. 
A policy that specifically denies preference on 
grounds of race, colour, descent, nationality and 
religion was, by giving up to 10 per cent of its 
migrant places to New Zealand, defying each of 
these proclaimed criteria. 

His selection of refugees also defies some of the 
principles that, he tells the public and parliament, 
are impartially administered. Racial or cultural 
discrimination is applied in selecting refugees. It 
is inevitable. There are said to be 14 million 
refugees in the world, and in 1984 Australia will 
select only 0.1 per cent of that formidable army. 
Most of our refugees, as in recent years, will come 
from Indo-China. That region had been specially 
chosen because of political and economic consid¬ 
erations and probably a layer of guilt. Accord- 
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mgly the refugees in Europe and in nearlv n 
parts of the world arc discriminated a ? a ' ° tlter 
government claims, with some validity ,k ° Ur 
preferring to take most of its refugees fronth 
China it co-operates with the priorities ofZ 
United Nations’ High Commissioner for R e f C 
gees; but Australia is under no obligation to 
accept those priorities. Indeed its official publica 
tions affirm the right to choose refugees by its own 
standards. The first principle of our official Afip- 
rant Entry Handbook asserts: ‘It is fundamental to 
national sovereignty that the Australian Govern¬ 
ment alone should determine who will be admit¬ 
ted to Australia.’ 


In selecting refugees from Indo-China, Aus¬ 
tralia shows clear preferences. The government is 
largely silent about the reasons for these prefer¬ 
ences, but in effect they discriminate against 
people of certain ‘races’ and nationalities. In 
Indo-China itself the Chinese are much preferred 
about two of every three refugees from Indo- 

C 1 ,T e<,^C ^ i,,C “ d ' SCen, Y “ m »y "g-e that 
. . r-a- c ’ bclnS m a seilse the foreigners in 

terms of natiL.ityThave 'TZnTetlty £ 
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choose — from the bulging refugee camps of south¬ 
east Asia — people from Vietnam rather than those 
irom Kampuchea. Since the flow of refugees com¬ 
menced in 1975 , we have taken ten times as many 
refugees from Vietnam as from Kampuchea. In 
the refugee camps of Thailand and Malaysia, a 
V ietnamese has a far higher chance than a Kam¬ 
puchean of being selected by Australia. 

We also shun the refugees from Laos.* In the 
migrant camps of Thailand our migration officers 
walk past the Laotians. Our government — and 
previous governments — can easily say that minor 
reasons of administration and convenience deter¬ 
mined these ‘racial’ and ethnic preferences. But 
administrative factors cannot be used as an excuse 
for racial discrimination if governments proclaim 
that they are determined not to apply such dis¬ 
crimination. Our government is not even-handed 

*In the middle of 1983, three of every lour Indo-Chinese 
refugees awaiting a permanent home lived in camps in Thai¬ 
land. Half of those in the Thai refugee camps had come from 
Laos, but for the year ending 30 June 1983, Australia 
accepted a mere 261 Laotian refugees. To people of Indo- 
China, the difference between a Laotian and a Vietnamese is 
as great as the difference (to a European) between a Swede 
and a Frenchman. The detailed annual report of the depart¬ 
ment of immigration for 1982-3 does not even point out, let 
alone try to explain, the extent of the government’s discrimi¬ 
nation against refugees from Laos. It can be deduced, how¬ 
ever, from a map and a statistic, standing on opposite pages, 
but not drawn to our attention. 


m the refugee camps of south-east Asia anH 
evidence suggests that it has prefe^eH v"' 
namese to Kampucheans partly because th ' Ct 
more suitable as migrants to Australia Vv 
makes good sense but it also makes nonsense of 
the government’s declaration of impartiality. 

The serious refugee problem in Asia is on the 
borders of Afghanistan. Some say that 3 million 
Afghan refugees huddle in camps along the south- 
ei n borders of Afghanistan. We take none of those 
refugees. An Afgnan living in Perth would be en¬ 
titled to argue that his nationality is gravely dis¬ 
criminated against in our refugee programmes. 

There are considerable savings in the handling 
of refugees by concentrating on one region of the 
world, and it is legitimate for Australia to select 
south-east Asia as the main source of its refugees 
But it is hardly legitimate, when proclaiming the 
evils of racial and cultural discrimination, to 
apply such discrimination so visibly when select¬ 
ing refugees within south-east Asia. 


THE CRICKET RULES that roc, . __ 



isn’t, he is not carrying out hi 
the same time, the world is sh 


diplomacy and humanity 1ms 
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and the globe is sprinkled with new nations 
whose pride is high and whose sensitivity -* 
because of the way they were treated in colonial 
days — is often acute. Immigration policies there¬ 
fore have to be concealed in part or couched in 
abstract principles. The policy has to satisfy the 
home population, especially in a democracy, but 
must not give needless offence to neighbouring 
nations. 

The controversy about immigration in this 
country in 1984 has been partly a debate about 
subterfuge. Most governments rely on warm, 
woolly declarations to cloak policies and prin¬ 
ciples that they do not wish to acknowledge pub¬ 
licly. So far, the Hawke government, like the 
Fraser and Whitlam governments, has succeeded 
in persuading the Australian public that ihere is 
no subterfuge. Their success in persuasion comes 
from a scoreboard that they use in selecting 
immigrants. Scores give an air of impartiality: 
they invoke the idea of fair play; they echo the pre¬ 
cision and seeming neutrality of the computer. 
Moreover, the scoreboard is not easily under¬ 
stood, and so it receives little criticism. 

The scoreboard is used to select most of the 
migrants. While refugees are exempt from the 
scoreboard test, most people who arrive under the 
family-reunion scheme and the business and skills 
scheme have succeeded in gaining 60 points on the 


scoreboard. The main breadwinner in the famil 
has to reach 60. If he succeeds, then his family 
come with him, even if a member’s own individual 
score is low. The system appears to be neutral, 
and that is pai t of its appeal to the government 
and, at present, the public. 


The scoreboard can be seen in the annua] 
report of the department of immigration (see 
Appendix 2). It is tedious and not completely 
clear. Many new immigrants understand it, but 
the old Australians who believe they control the 
immigration policy have, with few exceptions, 

never set eyes on the scoreboard and its rules of 
scoring. 


With the aid of the scoreboard the government 
can show the world that it selects migrants 
according to criteria that do not discriminate 
against applicants on grounds of nationality', col¬ 
our of skin, religion or other reasons that might 
give offence. Another advantage is that potential 
immigrants can predict roughly what chance they 
have of selection. Despite these advantages, it is 
not neutral. The scoreboard can quickly be 
changed to give a different result. After a change 
in the scoring rules, and the awarding of more 
pomts lor work skills or for higher education or for 
anguage mastery, one category of mi?rant« 

ceases to be so eligible and another group^akes 
the vacant place. ® F taxes 
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The scoring rules of the game are changed dras¬ 
tically from time to time, and certain changes will 
alter the relative competitiveness of say the 
English, Turkish and Vietnamese applicants. 
Ability to speak English earned a recipient ten 
points until 1982, when the Fraser government 
abolished that score: at once migrants from the 
British Isles, many parts of western Europe, and 
the educated quarters of Calcutta and Hong Kong 
were disadvantaged, while migrants from other 
lands became advantaged. In May 1983 the 
Hawke government made one of the periodical 
alterations of the scoring rules, removing, for 
instance, the points that were still awarded indi¬ 
rectly for a knowledge of the English language, 
and also increasing the points allocated to those 
who had left school early. Changes in the 
scoreboard can be made for a variety of reasons: 
they may represent the desire to promote a multi¬ 
racial and therefore a more multicultural society 
or a willingness to bring out migrants who are less 
useful to Australia’s economy. Irrespective of the 
reason for changing the scores, most changes 
affect the migrating prospects of people of one 
nationality compared with another. 

So the scoreboard for the potential migrant, at 
first sight, seems impartial and beyond mani¬ 
pulation. The minister for immigration can hide 
behind the supposed neutrality of the scoreboard 
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and alter the scoring rules Th • 
scoreboard is thus like a game ofLcketTn 8 ^ 0 " 
with relatively little publicity the rule/? Wh,ch > 
caJly Chang. Tohi, a bah 

suddenly earns ten po iim or runs inKe ,7^"« 

uns for an overthrow are suddenly halved. The 
leg-before-wicket rule is abolished. Underarm 
bowling is encouraged. If the Lebanese bowl ov- 
arm and the Dutch bowl underarm, the Dutch 
gain the benefit: sometimes the benefit is intended 
to favour several national or religious or ethnic 
groups and perhaps win their electoral support, 
and sometimes the favouritism was not intended 
by the cabinet, the minister or the officials, who in 
good faith had changed the scoring rules. The 
government, if pressed, has to accept responsibil¬ 
ity for the effect of the rules. Generally, it seems to 
escape public responsibility because the public 
and most newspapers and radio stations do not 
understand how the scoreboard works, let alone 

T^o 0 , 8 ? 5 mSide the scoreboar d- In the first half of 
984 the minister for immigration, perhaps more 

than any previous minister, had great success in 
hiding behind the scoreboard. In fairness to him 
he was subjected to more citicism than anv ore’ 

^Xr min,Ster ’ ^ S ° hC WaS indined to seek 

1^ the immigration irame i n 

there is scope for cheating, ^hus it iTpoSTn 
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(hr mid* 1984 scoreboard to gain at least 38 points 
— a wonderful start towards the 60 — simply by 
being fully sponsored by an Australian citizen and 
bring offered work by an Australian employer. 
The immigration department cannot check fully 
on all promises of jobs. There are no penalties if 
the job is a confidence trick played on the govern¬ 
ment by a relatively new migrant in Australia who 
dearly wants to bring out a relative and his family. 
Thus the new migrant, on arriving, has no job and 
receives social service benefits. The taxpayers 
have to pay for these episodes, sometimes for 
months, sometimes for years. Meanwhile another 
potential migrant family — possibly more deserv¬ 
ing and with employable skills - is excluded 
because its place was usurped by the interlopers. 
In this multicultural age it is considered intoler¬ 
ant to single out those who play this trick most fre¬ 
quently. In March 1984 the Melbourne Sun 
exposed the practice, but there is no news of a 
pending prosecution on the offenders. 

The scheme that gives priority to close relatives 
offering jobs to potential immigrants has another 
defect. Some small businessmen use it to import 
cheap labour. They sponsor relatives, promise 
them jobs, and thus advance them towards the 
head of the immigrant queue. When they come, 
the sponsor pays them less than the award wages. 
The tightly knit Chinese-Australian family will 
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not make this practice public. The sponsored mig¬ 
rant who comes out and begins work in his cousin s 
cafe or importing business knows that he has been 
shown a special favour. He repays the favour by 
working for his cousin for a fixed period for a wage 
that is illegal. At least the Australian taxpayer is 
not penalised, but some competitors are. 

One sufferer from such schemes is the long- 
established Australian family, whether of Asian or 
European descent does not matter, who run a com¬ 
peting cafe or business just down the street. Their 
competitor with his cheap imported labour sud¬ 


denly has an unfair as well as illegal advantage. 
The unfair advantage has been conferred by a gov¬ 
ernment that in other utterances is quick to de¬ 
nounce unfair business practices. It is impossible 
to know whether such flaunting of the immigration 
rules is widespread. Even if the immigration 
department employed a large investigation staff', 
they would have difficulty in ascertaining the facts. 
Even if they ascertained the facts, any prosecution 
would be difficult in the face of such reluctant wit¬ 
nesses Furthermore, in the corner store, the milk 
bar the newsagency, the farm and any other fam- 
i y business in Australia, unpaid work is romr* 

immigration scheme present 

and to fr “ d - >• 
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tional Australian practice of interviewing appli" 
cants, thus giving an opportunity to question a 
would-be immigrant whose story seems dubious. 
The typical civil servant who interviews in over¬ 
seas posts has a reputation for integrity and alert¬ 
ness in interviewing the potential immigrants and 
allocating them the 20,40 or 60 points they muster 
under the scoreboard scheme. The interview, how¬ 
ever, is less efficient in handling applicants from 
Asian than from European backgrounds. Many of 
our officers in Asia cannot speak the relevant lan¬ 
guage fluently and do not understand the relevant 
culture. Of course an Asian interpreter can be 
employed, but the immigration officer needs the 
necessary cultural and human experience to be an 
interpreter of the interpreter: otherwise the 
interpreter, with no knowledge of Australia and no 
loyalty to Australia, unduly influences, by design 
or default, the choice of immigrants. The 
inadequacies of staff, and the problems of organiz¬ 
ing them, must lead to errors and injustices in the 
choice of migrants. 

These factors may help account for the striking 
prejudices and preferences shown in selecting 
some rather than other Asian ‘races' and some 
rather than other Indo-Chinese nationalities. In 
effect it is ‘racial’ discrimination, as some use the 
term. That the discrimination is partly caused by 
weaknesses in organization does not alter the fact 


that it leads to ‘racial Hi® • • 

time when the at thc very 

discrimination does not exist adamant that *«ch 

Most of the immi ^^AYS together 

members of at present are 

a t ,• t CS J onun g relatives already i n 

deHH i ‘ Cannt>t be eas V for « government to 
g ,f 'T at em Phasis it should give, in a time of 
m limits on immigration, to family reunion. Ifi t 

gives more migrant places to family reunions, it 
must a ot iewer places to the recruiting of people 
wit special skills and business experience: it must 
a so give fewer to refugees. The rise of powerful 
e me lobbies in Australia, and their special links 
with the immigration department, means that the 
clamour for family reunions is loud. Politicians, 
a ert to the possibility of ethnic votes, are inclined 
to see merits in the family-reunion scheme. 
Moreover, the scheme is easily defended on emo¬ 
tional and humanitarian grounds. If an Austra¬ 
lian critic calls for less emphasis on family- 
reunion migrants, she can be depicted as harsh 
and unsympathetic. She can be asked- ‘How 
would you like to be separated from your l ove d 
ones. She may already be separated. In Australia 
the family ties are becoming looser. Therefore the 
policy on immigration should perhaps r P , n „ • 

that fact, and not go too far out of its way to brin C 


in a long procession of Asian relatives. 

I here is a strong case for giving emphasis to 
family reunion, but at present we are perhaps 
swayed too much by that case. After all, the 
scheme docs have weaknesses. It brings in far too 
many unskilled migrants. They cannot find jobs, 
and so they add heavily to the social services bill, 
or they are given preference in jobs over longer- 
established migrants. In a time when far more 
people wish to come here than can be admitted, it 
should be possible to say to those who apply: ‘So 
long as there is an economic depression, we must 
restrict your rights to family reunion. Will you 
come to Australia on those terms?' Most potential 
immigrants would say yes. Most refugees would 
certainly say yes. If their options are to come to 
Australia with limited rights of family reunion, or 
stay in the refugee camps in Asia, or return to their 
homeland, most would gladly accept Australia on 
those limited terms. Our family-reunion scheme is 
more generous than that of England and most 
countries of the world. It could be tightened with¬ 
out becoming harsh. 

These decisions are not easily made by a gov¬ 
ernment. Our compassionate feelings jump in to 
defend family reunion. People, however, forget 
the consequences. Thus we could take more 
refugees if we gave less weight to family reunions, 
and that would certainly be a more humanitarian 


outcome. Family reunion can ak« 
disunion in old Australian famT*" ^ 
neighbourhood is taken over by the 1“ Whose 
grants Likewise the stimulus that could^' 
Australia’s economy from an emphasT * 
selected skilled migrants or business migrants?* 
replaced by the economic burden resulting from 
too many unskilled migrants; and that burden f a ? 
on every Australian. Indeed that burden could 
ultimately impair Australia’s ability to take i n 
immigrants, whether family reunions or refugees. 
A simple concern for humanity is not necessarily 

furthered, in the long term, if we do give priority to 
family reunions. 

Many multiculturalists strongly favour the fam¬ 
ily-reunion scheme. They know that it favours 
Asian immigrants: it cannot be used so readily by 
European and British immigrants. Newer mig¬ 
rants are more eager to bring out close relatives, 
and Asians form a large share of the new migrants. 
Asian families are tightly linked, especially the 
overseas Chinese’, and so they gain more joy from 
reuniting absent members of the family. Asian 
families tend to be larger than European families 
and so those members of an Asian family alread v in 

ustraha can call on more relatives to cam u 
Above all, the relative povertv in 1 here * 
except in Singapore, gives people an L e ^ AS ' a ’ 
tive to find “ * joining 
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in Australia. The family-reunion scheme provides 
the means. 

It is not a way of winning friends to point out 
that the family-reunion scheme strongly favours 
Asian immigrants. I said so, in an ABC television 
interview, and the sky almost fell in. The main 
Indo-Chinese lobby called on me to make a public 
apology. The figures are clear, and call for no apol¬ 
ogy. Thus in the last eight months of 1982 these 
Australian groups made the most use and least use 
of the family-reunion scheme. 


RATIO OF SPONSORSHIPS UNDER FAMILY REUNION* 
(Number of relatives sponsored for each 1000 people 
in Australian ethnic groups) 


Vietnam 

50 

Lebanon 

10 

Philippines 

37 

UK and Eire 

4 

Hong Kong 

31 

USA 

4 

Malaysia 

23 

Yugoslavia 

3 

India 

18 

Greece 

1 

i 

Turkey 

15 

Italy 

1 

South Africa 

11 




♦The figures are rounded to the nearest unit. 1 hus in 
Australia each 1000 Italians made 1.0 sponsorships, the 
Greeks 1.4, Yugoslavs 3.4, USA 3.9. The figures, taken from 
the immigration department’s publication of 1983 called Fam¬ 
ily Migration Program: monitoring trends , were kindly supplied to 
me by Dr Bob Birrell of Monash University, an authority on 
Australian immigration. 
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A strong emphasis on family reunion, at the 
expense of other migration categories, appears 
neutral, but it is not. Moreover, it is fair to point 
out, to a government that insists that its policy 
eschews anything smacking of racial preference, 
that a family-reunion scheme is overwhelmingly a 
racial-reunion scheme. It therefore excludes, by 
deliberate intention, those ‘races’ that have few or 
no families already in Australia. It is like Eng¬ 
land’s present patriality scheme, whereby the 
grandchildren of a British-born person have cer¬ 
tain rights of entry to their ancestral land, rights 
that place them in the queue, but debar most Afri¬ 
cans and Asians. 

It is easy to limit the rights of family reunion 
before a refugee arrives. That policy has been 
proposed on radio-talkback shows, but is greeted 
with indignation by supporters of the present 
immigration policy. 'How dare you take away a 
basic human right? How can you, in all decency, 
prevent loved ones from coming together?’ The 
answer is simple and is practised by the immigra¬ 
tion department when it wishes. Here is a private 
letter from a Manchester woman who in 1984 was 
permitted to migrate: 


LTr f° A TT in April ° f ,his year marr y an Austr; 
lian. Before the Australian Consulate wm.i i • 

visa I had to fill in a Declaration signing away dT T W " h 

two daughters to enter Australia, as they are over" 8 
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I was a bit concerned, but I had no option because 
wouldn’t have been allowed entry otherwise. 

One can understand the difficulty of so many 
officials of the immigration department at work 
in many parts of the world, dealing with peop 
from different cultures, trying to impose uniform 
policies, and trying to be reasonable when occ ^ 
sional applications exasperate them beyon 
reason. Variations in practice are bound to occur, 
but some variations stem from decisions mac t in 
high places in Australia. At the time I wiite, sev 
eral hundred immigrants from Indo-China art 
being^given the right to alter their names oi family 
history. Before coming here, many said they had 
no family. Now they say that they have a family or 
relatives and want to bring them out. One teen¬ 
ager claiming to be an orphan has come forward 
to explain that he is not really an orphan, that he 
came under an assumed name, and that he now 
wants to take up his real name and bring out his 
real family. Once his new identity is accepted he is 
eligible for family reunion. 

A high directive instructs junior officers to clear 
up these cases, nearly all Indo-Chinese, who wish 
to wipe from their record the perjury that prob¬ 
ably enabled them to be selected as immigrants 
above other applicants. They can then assume 
further priority over nearly all other Australians 


in bringing out other immigrants. It is a stran Ke 
way to run an immigration programme.* 

The most challengeable addition to the family- 
reunion scheme was made in 1982, when Mr Mac- 
phee was minister. He widened the scheme to 
allow Australians to bring out their brothers and 
sisters who lived overseas and their children who 
no longer depended on them. The scheme origi¬ 
nated more from the European ethnic lobby, but 
its effect, again, is to bring out more and more 
Asian immigrants. It is like a chain letter: it goes 
on and on. The relative brings out his brother, or 
sister, or married daughter, and a new chain of 
family reunions begins. At a time of mounting 
unemployment this is an effective way of adding to 
the unemployed. Furthermore the scheme has 
largely been utilized by recent immigrants, who 
have had no time to contribute to the country and 
are possibly themselves a drain on the social ser¬ 
vices. The old Australian who has given some¬ 
thing to the country, but may now be unem¬ 
ployed, is thus increasingly pushed aside. 

Here is the mad side of muiticuituralism. An 
immigration system set up originally to serve the 

nanon has been undermined. Now it is the nation 
hat exists to serve the immigrant. 

* Please see, if you can ever ohra;« ~ 

1982 ( b > a Liberal government) and \P3‘* Circular 33 of 

(by a Labor government). P ° luy Ctrcu ^r 48 of 1983 
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CHAPTER 6 

THE SECRET ROOM 


Any immigration policy in practice will not be the 
same as it is in theory. Human beings have to 
operate these principles, and human beings are 
the raw material to whom these principles apply. 
All sorts of human frailties and virtues therefore 
pull the principles out of alignment. Even allow¬ 
ing for human factors, the immigration score- 
board is not as neutral as it is believed to be. 
Unknown to the public, unknown probably to the 
parliament, but certainly known to ministers for 
immigration, a secret room lies inside the 
scoreboard. The sign on the door says: ‘Keep 
Out’. 

Inside the room are devised plans that run 
counter to the immigration principles announced 
to parliament. A secret policy document is written 
out, informing the immigration officers in a cer¬ 
tain country that they are at liberty to manipulate 
secretly the scoreboard in order to achieve the 
desired result. One such document, dated 2 
August 1982, advises those who are selecting 
. immigrants to ignore part of the 60-points system 
in order to give special preference to potential 
immigrants from Vietnam. Without that prefer- 


ence, many presumably would not be eligible 
immigrate. I have been shown another suc h 
ment, informing officers that they can tinker with 
the scoreboard in order to recruit more immigrant, 
from Lebanon.* Since a ceiling has been imposed 
on the total number of immigran ts, any prefer- 


ences for Asia must mean that fewer immigrants 
can be selected from other continents, where the 
demand for immigration visas exceeds the supply. 
We would need to discover the numerous other 
secret policy directives in order to estimate 
whether they greatly affect the composition of 
immigrants. Unfortunately, it is difficult to enter 
the secret room at the back of the scoreboard. The 


new Freedom o 1 Information Act has not proved 
adequate for unlocking the door of this room. 

Ihe government reassures the public that it 
adheres to neutral principles in selecting immi¬ 
grants. It can denounce those who suggest that , in 
: m * n con ditions, preference should be given to 

high princ S r Certain contin ents. Its appeals to 

-l«J , £r n T u “ iv '- * 

govern,,,,,,, policy. The 

an d ignores them inpractice' ‘’'‘"“P 1 '" Public 
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KINDLY GO BACK TO POLAND 

It is possible to glimpse other secret directives by 
observing the immigration policy at work. The 
government, for political or ethnic reasons, bends 
its rules to encourage immigrants from Vietnam 
and hardens the rules to discourage those from 
Poland. The Polish communities here are eager to 
encourage their own immigrants, because they 
themselves are a fast-ageing community: they 
estimate that the unusual proportion of one in 
three Poles in Australia is over the age of sixty. In 
a multicultural society, an eagerness to maintain a 
living Polish community should be applauded 
officially. Moreover, a Polish political refugee is 
presumably as worthy of our sympathy as a Viet- 
namese political refugee, and indeed, being wel¬ 
come in virtually no communist and no Asian 
country, has possibly more claim to find a haven 
in Australia. Mr West, however, sees conditions 
in Poland as palatable: he does not press the 
Polish government to permit members of Polish 
families to join their close relatives now living as 
refugees in Australia. On 12 May 1984 the Polish 
Community Council of Victoria, representing 
dozens of groups ranging from the Polish Ladies’ 
Association in Oakleigh to the Polish Rats of Tob¬ 
ruk, wrote to the prime minister to protest that he 
and Mr West had misinformed parliament during 
the heated immigration debate in the previous 
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week. Contrary- to the ministerial statem 
many Poles did wish to immigrate but w ^ 
impeded by the Australian polky. E ven 
Poles living in refugee camps in Germany and 
Austria, and eager to live in Australia, were appar¬ 
ently told by Mr West’s immigration officials that 
they were not really refugees: ‘They should return 
to Poland since there is no political persecution in 
that country . 5 

Poles living within Poland, but wishing to join 
relatives in Australia under the family-reunion 
scheme, are no longer eligible to share in that 
scheme. They can, of course, obtain a tourist visa 
and visit relatives in Australia. Once they are here, 
they can apply to become permanent residents. 
Although several thousand visitors each year are 
granted this privilege, the Poles are not so lucky. 
Every recent Polish applicant known to the Polish 
Community Council of Victoria has been told by 
t e immigration department to go back to Poland 

aonlvf P Y u gam ‘ In short ’ the X had been to Id to 
22 lLa',r ha ' r re J ecti “ Thisa catch- 

5' ; £™* h f —poims out. 

•<- r«.e, an coun - 
rate people. ’ ated ds a second- 

Even if there should be some A- 

= - - 

has been 



guilty of discrimination. While giving favours to 
Vietnamese under both the refugee scheme and 
the family-reunion scheme, it seems to have 
penalized Polish people under both schemes. Aus¬ 
tralian taxpayers have to pay for that bias, 
because a Vietnamese immigrant is more likely 
than a Polish immigrant to require the dole in 
Australia. 

The government itself seems confused about its 
own policy. When criticized, it appeals to a noble 
principle. Criticized a day later, it contradicts that 
principle. On some days the minister explains 
that every applicant is treated impartially, ‘re¬ 
gardless of race, colour, nationality, descent’. A 
day later, without realizing it, he throws over¬ 
board that principle. 

Early in July 1984, the Vietnamese government 
urged Australia to take another 5000 of its people, 
and observers waited eagerly for Mr West’s an¬ 
swer. As the immigration year had just begun, he 
perhaps had some flexibility. He could simply say 
that Vietnam’s requests would be treated equally, 
like all requests from every nation. But he said 
‘no’, and his rejection was not only prompt but 
also discriminatory. Surely, if 2000 of the 5000 
additional people of Vietnam were to meet the 
criteria — whether as refugees, reuniting families, 
or business migrants and skilled labour - and 
meet those criteria more than do rival applicants 



from Pakistan, the United States or Portugal, they 
would be entitled to places. Nobody criticized the 
minister’s answer. Many admired his decisive¬ 
ness. He was now free to return to the impartial 
principle that his conduct had just denied. A week 
later, at the federal conference of the Australian 
Labor Party in Canberra, in the bright lights of 
cameras and the swallowing necks of micro¬ 
phones, he eagerly seconded the prime minister’s 
motion stiffening the party’s migration platform; 
‘under Labor, racial discrimination will have no 
place in Australia’s immigration policies’. The 
Vietnamese government, being experienced in 
such matters, probably did not blink at the stark 
contrast between policy and performance. 


DECLINE IN EUROPEAN AND 
BRITISH IMMIGRATION 


In the last year Asian peoples appear to have been 
favoured. 1 hey increased at a time when immi¬ 


grants from the other main sources — Europe and 
the British Isles - were declining. In the calendar 
year of 1983 the immigrants from Asia increased 
at the expense of the traditional sources of immi ’ 
grams_ Permanem settkrs coming from 
United Kingdom and Ireland fell bv 4fi 
drastic fall. Permanent settlers com, C<?nt ’ a 

nental Europe fell by 42 per cent rorn c °nti- 

The gov e ™„,, , iCTd wUh such 
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argued that it was simply a PP lyl ^J^ ** th e 
criteria to applications from ^ ^ . 

world, and that it so happened that a gr 
number of Asian applicants must have put 
ward the superior case. The governmen 
plained that part of the answer lay in Europe an 
the British Isles, where people were no longer so 
keen to migrate. The immigration rules had also 
rhanered in recent years, the impartial scoreboard 


and its 60 points being altered in such a way that 
it favoured Asian applicants. This was true. The 
increasing emphasis on family reunion, whether 
intentionally or not, did favour Asian applicants. 
They valued the family more. Economic condi¬ 
tions in Asia also gave them a strong incentive to 
value the family, because the family-reunion 
scheme enabled them to migrate from a land of 
poverty to a land of opportunity and social ser¬ 
vices. To be on the dole in Australia was like 


paradise compared to working hard in Indo- 
China. To find a well-paid job in Australia 
doubled the joys of paradise. The refugee pro¬ 
gramme also favoured Asians, for we brought 
refugees from Indo-China rather than other re¬ 
gions in the troubled world. That many refugees 
were not really refugees was simply one of the risks 
of any humanitarian or supposedly humanitarian 


policy. 

This was not a sufficient explanation of the 
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rapid turnabout in the ratio of Asian to Eurone* 
and British immigrants. Perhaps, in addition a Jl 
those cities from Athens to Dublin had decided 
that Australia was no longer the promised land? 
They hesitated to migrate to Australia, and so our 
government perhaps had no alternative but to 
award fewer places to Europe and the British 
Isles. Here was an effective way of shrugging off 
part of the responsibility for the change in immi¬ 
gration policy. Here was a way of quietly explain¬ 
ing that now our immigrants would come increas- 
ingly from an enthusiastic Asia than from a luke¬ 
warm Europe and the British Isles. 

In the federal parliament in May 1984 , Mr 
Hawke and Mr West employed this argument. 
They said that they themselves were not dis¬ 
criminating — far from it. Immigrants from 
Europe and the British Isles were rather dis¬ 
criminating against Australia by saying that they 
did not wish to live here. This argument 
dovetailed with the anti-British stance of the 
Labor government. 

Mr West gained prestige by explaining to oar!.' 

~;, f ' wer “ ,ish •• 

stralia than in former years hi it 

treated favourably compared with ^^ Stl11 

from Europe and Asia ‘It can k a PPhcants 

free regions, the British ra^ of T <*ese 

° applications for the first nin UCcessfu l visas 

ne mon ths of this 


year 1983-4 was by far the most favourable. Th 
newspapers and radio accepted the argumen ^ 
it seemed to them to be more persuasive than the 
Liberals’ arguments. But was it valid, 
cials of the immigration department did no 
necessarily agree with the prime minister an t e 
immigration minister. Faithful public servants, 
they said nothing. But their silence had not 
extended to the paper they prepared for parlia¬ 
ment. In that paper they warned of the danger of 
making the kind of observation that Mr West and 
Mr Hawke made to parliament. Explaining that 
delays in the processing of immigrant applicants 
were variable, the officials warned — and placed 
their warning on paper - that ‘it is not possible to 
calculate valid success or failure rates* within any 


given period. In short, the immigration officials, 
in possession of the facts, had stated that the 
interpretation that Mr Hawke and Mr West 
placed on the facts was ‘invalid’. 

There must have been some gaping mouths 
in the immigration department when those 
speeches were made and those reports published. 
High officials, in briefing the minister, must have 
explained that they could not prove that enthusi¬ 
asm for immigration had declined startlingly in 
Ireland, Great Britain and Europe. We can see 
the pains they had taken. In the minister’s own 
speech the notes appended to the official statistics 
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on immigration are emphatic that figures on 
British and Irish applications to settle in Australia 
cannot be taken too seriously. They had been 
counted primarily as a way of measuring the 
amount of paperwork and interviews and report¬ 
writing that falls to the Australian immigration 
officials at the various embassies. These figures 
should not be used for any other purpose: ‘they 
have not been collected or used as an objective 
measure ofinterest in migration’. The minister for 
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immigration ignored those warnings. — 
to cite the statistics as proof that British interest 
migration was waning. 

We know how the British — and possibly the 
Europeans — are excluded from a larger share of 
the migrant places. The word spreads that it is dif¬ 
ficult to win a place in the migrant queue to 
Australia. In one sense this is true, because 
Australia now wants migrants only in those 
restricted categories to which the British and 
Europeans do not fit so easily. But the elimination 
o many who do apply is pressed further in 
ustraha House in London. When applicants 

sen imereSt “ mi ^ ratin ^ they are 

sent first an information form. If t hev 

interested, they are sent a prelimini remain 

form which they answer in some 

« read by the immigration officers inf l ° ° rm 

* the appli cant has no chance of succeed ^ ^ 
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next stage of the selection process, the form is filed 
away. Incredibly, this preliminary inquiry form is 
not recorded as a statement of interest in migrat¬ 
ing. Accordingly, the English public interest in 
migrating to Australia is far larger than the official 
applications indicate. In the Australian embassy 
in some countries, by contrast, the preliminary' 
inquiry form is counted as a measure of local 
interest in migration. Indeed, in some Australian 
embassies the immigration officers, as a matter of 
clerical procedure, count many of the applicants 
twice, once when they submit the preliminary 
form and again when they submit the more formal 
application. The outcome of those discrepancies is 
that British interest in migration is much under¬ 
stated. 

When, on 30 May 1984, Mr West explained to 
parliament that he was not discriminating against 
the British, he had before him several warnings 
about the statistics on which he had rested his 
case. The warnings were like the small print in a 
contract, the whereases and the wherefores arid 
the aforesaids, but they were arresting, in effect 
the statistics in the minister's hands told him 
sternly: 'Use me at your peril’. Before him stood a 
sentence that in its utter simplicity should have 
advised him to abandon his central argument, 
that ‘total applications have fallen significantly 
from the UK, Ireland and Europe as the tables 
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ow, and applications are rising from Asia’ u 
decided to press on, insisting that he was mern' 
preferring Asians to Europeans because 2 
especially wanted to come. ^ 

1 hat he was misleading parliament stands out 
in Hansard, the record of parliamentary debates, 
for 30 May 1984. The sentence notes the figures 
reporting ‘applications’ by potential migrants 
from many parts of the world: 

These figures are collected as a means of providing general 
information on the workload of individual posts; they have 
not been collected or used as an objective measure of interest 
in migration. 

That sentence demolished his tables of statistics 
claiming that European and British interest was 
declining and that Asian interest was rising. Only 
an impartial survey would tell us whether British 
interest in migrating to Australia was declining or 
was increasing. Nothing in the statistics used by 
the minister enables us to answer that question 
with confidence. 


the big brothers 

The small decisions, the quick decisions, are ofi e, 
a guide to the way a policy operates. A warir, 
towards British migrants was visible when Yr 

Macphee was minister in the Fraser cr ° ^ 

It was also visible in Mr West’c f ij ° verrir nent 
glaring .x, mpie it 

SCn minati 0n 
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against British migrants is the way the Big Brother 
Movement lias been rejected. 

The Big Brother Movement was formed in 1925 
to bring out British lads, old enough to work for 
their living, but deemed too young to travel to 
Australia and settle independently. They were 
carefully selected, escorted to Australia, and given 
work, usually on farms, and help and guidance. 
The first group left England in the Jervis Bay in 
November 1925. The recruiting of lads was halted 
by the depression of the 1930s and then by the Sec¬ 
ond World War, but was resumed as part of the 
post-war immigration programme. In New South 
Wales the movement gained public sympathy and 
support, presumably because it did a difficult task 
with skill and a high measure of success. Mr Ben 
Chifley remained a member of the governing body 
of the Big Brother Movement even after he became 
Labor’s prime minister in 1945. New facilities were 
provided by the Big Brother Movement — a train¬ 
ing farm, a hostel, and medical and dental help. 
More and more lads were brought out and settled 
successfully at small cost to the government. When 
unemployment increased in the 1970s, teenagers 
with the necessary skills were selected, and so they 
did not arrive, like so many other migrants, to join 
the dole queue. By 1983 the remarkable total of 
12,264 young migrants had been brought to 
Australia by this voluntary movement. 
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As soon as the Labor government came to 
power in 1983, the Big Brother Movement was 
dispensed with. It was told that it could bring no 
more migrants; it was brushed off with the kind of 
excuse that even a child late for school would not 
tender. Insiders within the immigration depart¬ 
ment noticed that the government was already 
planning a new big brother movement. It was 
bringing to Australia unaccompanied Indo- 
Chinese young people - ‘Khmer minors’ - and 
settling them and caring for them entirely at the 
government’s expense. It is pleasing to see the 
government helping these small groups of parent¬ 
less refugees from the dismal camps ofJ hailand. 
There can be little doubt, however, that Australia 
gained far more and paid far less of taxpayers 
money for the young men from Britain than from 
the young people from Kampuchea. Admittedly 
the Khmer young people were refugees, and those 
brought out by the Big Brother Movement w r ere 
not; but the great majority of places in our im¬ 
migration programme are not set aside for refu¬ 
gees. Ample room therefore exists for the 
Big Brother Movement, indeed for twenty such 
movements. 


The word multicultural has increasingly com. 
to mean anti-British, and perham g / ° 

the Big Brother immigrants was that"^ 0688 ° f 
from the British Isles. They represented 





era of Australian history, when the British immi¬ 
grant was welcome, and when the assimilation of 
newcomers was seen as valuable. 

THE ASIAN QUOTA: 

THAT ‘DETESTABLE IDEA’ 

The selection of immigrants does not proceed in 
the way we are told it proceeds. It does not follow 
the criteria that the government has said are 
impartially followed. It is marked by discrimina¬ 
tion when, we are assured, no discrimination 
enters the minister’s head. Nor does the pattern of 
immigration from the various continents neces¬ 
sarily reflect sharp oscillations in those people’s 
wishes to come to Australia. Nor do the changes in 
the number ot refugees arriving reflect simply the 
rise and fall of the humanitarian impulse in Can¬ 
berra. Nor are the refugees we select, or the lands 
they come from, necessarily those whose need is 
greatest or who seem to offer the most to 
Australia. Above all, the idea of ethnic or ‘racial’ 
discrimination, in various forms and disguises, 
does appear in the selection of immigrants. 

Why did 38 per cent of the recorded immigrants 
in the calendar year of 1983 come from Asia? They 
were not primarily the result of an impartial siev¬ 
ing of all applicants from all parts of the world. 
They were probably the percentage that — give or 
take three or four per cent—the government aimed 
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for. After weighing all the data, it wanton 
that many immigrants to come from Asia^and^ 
loosely determined how many of those’ Ast'* 
immigrants would be chosen from refugees, how 
many would be chosen in the family-reunion 
scheme, and how many from the business and 
professional group. The immigration officers in 
the various parts of Asia so acted to produce, as 
nearly as possible, the quota chosen for Asia. 

To achieve that result the points system itself 
can be tinkered with, and the number chosen from 
each of the main categories can be altered. The 
immigration officers in Asia may also receive con¬ 
fidential instructions to ignore the principles of 
selection that the government proclaims are 
inviolable. Of course such a quota is not 
announced formally to parliament or the public. 
Nonetheless a loose quota seems to have been 
fixed for each recent year. It can more easily be 
ixed for Asian than other immigration, since Asia 
provides a large component of refugees, provides 

t'e'f”?™ 130 '" 011 ° fth ° Se immigrants whose 

also ino^H V 1 ? Aus,rallan government, and 
also includes numbers of eager people who once 

■hlr^tg "“ A “' ra “a. >»rdy delay 

are 

department and the cabinet room * ‘"“"^ration 

’ and si "ce they 
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air announced with a touch of double-talk, it 
impossible to prove the existence of a quota. And 
there is now little doubt that the government 
selects immigrants in a quite different way to that 
which it proclaims. The advantage of fixing a 
rough quota for Asia is that it enables the govern¬ 
ment to fulfil, and be seen to be fulfilling, that 
many-sided policy that sees advantages in close 
ties with Asia. The loose quota gives stability and 
control. It would be disturbing for the govern¬ 
ment if, through events beyond its control, the 
Asian intake in a particular year fell by half, or 
doubled. Asian nations might protest at the first; 
unemployed Australians would protest at the sec¬ 
ond. If the Asian inflow soared, domestic policy 
would be open to strong criticism from those who 
saw the increase as a foretaste of the future. 

The existence of a variable Asian quota was vir¬ 
tually confirmed by the immigration minister at 
the end of May 1984 when, announcing the im¬ 
migration target of 72,000 for the year about to 
commence, he outlined the Asian sources of some 
of the categories of migrant. Questioned a b° ut 
proportion of Asian immigrants who won ’ 

he answered confidentlyJ^phed 
per cent. Just over a month late^ ^ ^ 

that a quota existed w > 5000 vietna mese 

ment of Vietnam to a , p would be 

to his intake, he promptly said 
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surprising if no Asian quota existed. How else 
could we make sense of the message that the 
increase in Asian immigration in many months of 
the year 1983-4 was ‘a statistical aberration’. An 
aberration from what? An aberration from the 
normal: an aberration from the quota. 

There is no shame in a country roughly fixing 
such a quota each year. No doubt many countries 
arrange in advance their intake from other coun¬ 
tries. Unfortunately the Australian government 
has been too insistent that it would not dream of 
discriminating on grounds of nationality, race, 
colour and sex. Therefore many of its supporters 
think we have an immigration policy free of dis¬ 
crimination. They see a quota, a flexible quota, as 
savouring of discrimination, and so they see its 
existence as impossible. 


IF THE BARRIER COMES DOWN 


In May 1984, in parliament, the prime minister 
announced that his government would never 
apply discrimination and would never apply a 
quota to Asia or Europe. His simple declaration of 
the equality of peoples was applauded. But if such 


an immigration policy were actually imple¬ 
mented, it would be very different to his 
policy. Present 

If Australia were to treat all peoples n r ,u 
world as equally eligible to be immigrant ^ 
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hav e to advertise in all lands, 
.ros'd, i" potential migrants from the 

s " b f’ d a s place immigration offers m 
po»«“ ‘“t lands- It would have to change the 
dozens of trat i n g on refugees in certain 

rt? 1 ° would have to modify its family-reunion 

heme to give an opportunity to potent.al — 
S Tts who had no relatives and no sponsors in 
Australia. If Australia were to treat all peoples as 
equal, it would have to halt the privileges of New 
Zealanders. If Australia weie to snun racism , it 
would have to think twice about helping the Viet¬ 
namese government to evict its Chinese minority. 
It is unlikely that the prime minister has these and 
many other plans in mind. If, however, these 
policies were pursued, and if Australia regarded 
its own economic and social needs as secondary to 
the rights of all peoples to have an opportunity to 
migrate to Australia, then certainly the immi¬ 
grants from Asia and the Third World would soar. 
In the end, as they became the dominant stream o 
immigrants, large numbers of potentia im 

grants in European Urn ^to be interested 

multiracial society wo World domi- 

in Australia. The Asum and 

"„ a g!°a n nd f kuskX‘would eventually become an 
Asian nation. 
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CHAPTER 7 

THE FRONT LINE IS 
THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 


It is not easy to find out what the old Australians 
think of the new Indo-Chinese in those suburbs 
where they live side by side. A thick fog of silence 
has fallen. It is almost as if those suburbs are cut 
off from the world, and little is heard of what 
people living there really say and think. Many old 
Australians are frightened to say what they think. 
Oddly, the Indo-Chinese were at first encouraged 
to say what they think. In the first fortnight of the 
controversy the serious newspapers probably 
printed more comments from Asians than from 
old Australians who live in the front-line suburbs. 
The true picture , writes a Cabramatta woman in 
a personal letter, is that those ‘trying to make a 

RACIST’^ CF * t * C * Sm are i mme diate!y branded 

p ILEN r CE AND SOCIAL TENSIONS 

faT, be dif- 

tor people living in the affected c „k t 
W their say in public. Television r J Ubu,bs to 
jess offer only a few sentences each , d, ° and the 
°f the average citizen. But how can anybody 
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in an area submerged by newcomers express in a 
few sentences the reasons why they feel unhappy 
at what has happened. A myriad of little things 
explain why people resent changes in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, but only the pithier letters are pub¬ 
lished in the Press and only the pithy sayings are 
filmed. On talkback-radio shows the cut-off but¬ 
ton sometimes is delayed, thus giving a listener as 
many as eight or ten sentences, but that is not long 
enough. It is true that several of the serious morn¬ 
ing newspapers publish long letters on immi¬ 
gration, but nearly all such letters come from 
people living in comfortable suburbs. I cannot 
recall reading in any Australian newspaper a let¬ 
ter of reasonable length written by a long-term 
resident of a suburb where the Asian immigrants 
have congregated. 

In Cabramatta and Springvale, many thought¬ 
ful people see what is going on, but their opinion 
is not likely to reach our ears. Clergymen see the 
tensions, but their mission is to heal: they want 
people to live together in harmony and so they say 
nothing publicly. Schoolteachers and social work¬ 
ers see the tensions: as employees of governments 
and semi-public organizations, they are not given 
to public comment. Various officials working 
amongst migrants are paid by the department of 
immigration and ethnic affairs, and they are expo¬ 
nents of its ideology: they say that all is proceeding 


larmomously or will so proceed if everylK«ly i. 
oores the tensions. The municipal councillors and 
their officers at the city hall do everything in their 
power to make their suburb peaceful; and they are 
reluctant to talk about the frictions they see. They 
do not wish to aggravate the frictions by publiciz¬ 
ing them: they are practical people. Their loyalty 
is to the remote government that pays them, to 
their own suburb, and to their difficult task of 
helping people to adjust and to live together. 

In their reluctance to speak, all probably are 
sensible. But what if their silence encourages the 
government in remote Canberra to think that all 
goes well in the suburbs and that more and more 
immigrants can be settled there? What if their 
silence enables people who live on the far side of 
the city to reassure themselves that the immigra- 
tion programme is swimming smoothly along, ex¬ 
cept for the few '’racists’ who are stirring trouble? 

The silence would not matter if the federal 
politicians and the immigration department 
realized that it was their duty to observe the ten¬ 
sions m the suburbs where the Indo-Chinese have 
sett ed. Unfortunately those suburbs now are 
ikely to be represented in the federal parliament 
y those who think that public opinion should K 

Whed and combed into conformity on K 

they call ‘racial’ issues. What they'd £ “ 

1 lss ues’ are really human issues'. 006 aS 
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Residents |j 1 ct t ^ r '"hef r e views U Moreover, they 
'Tvex'd when a television crew arrives for the 
morning, or two investigative journalists arrive 
for a couple of days, and give the nation a picture 
that the local residents barely recognize. In any 
case, few permanent residents of the suburbs are 
willing to tell a reporter what they really think. 
Some express privately their resentment of a com¬ 
mentator who does not know their suburb but 
talks confidently in the media: ‘How can anyone 
say what is happening on the basis of a flying visit 
or a quick, so-called fact-finding tour ? 5 

It is easy to understand the feelings of the Cab- 
ramatta resident who wrote that private letter. 
She hastens to add that she opposes extremists on 
both sides. She observes that the feelings of the 
silent majority, of the day-to-day people, remain 

unexpressed. 

The multiculturalists hold the view that all 
minority groups should be allowed to hve their 
own kind of life within the broad framework oft 
community’s values. Greeks or Turks Ca ” * t * nto 
fore move into a corner ot a s “ bur ? way. each 
a Little Greece, a Little 1 ur e> • ^ jj ve the life 

minority has the maximum ^ t heir home- 

and to follow the socia c in this desire 

land. In *eory n ^ nolity , there .s a suffere . 
to please every 
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majority of Australians are now paying the price 
of a policy that is eager to please each ethnic 
minority at the expense of the great majority. If 
the people of each minority should have the right 
to establish, here a way of life familiar to them, is it 
not equally right - or more so, in democracy — for 
the majority of Australians to retain the way of life 
familiar to them? 

Everyday Australians have been told that a new 
order now prevails, an order they did not seek; 
and they are beginning to inquire where they fit 
in. If every 7 newcomer is given special rights by the 
multiculturalists, perhaps it is our own special 
rights that are being handed over? You will not see 
this question asked in the federal parliament and 
yet it contains the ingredients of a pow erful case. 
The case I hear comes from Cabramatta, a front¬ 
line suburb of Sydney, and I have the hand-writ¬ 
ten letter before me, two pages tom a little roughly 
from a pad: 


p Pm thC Same COUntries tend *> congregat 

S s do natUra ‘> and man y “>e other dJL 

. anS do are understandable. But we are Australian & 
what IS so shameful about that’ Are „ anc 

nble, are we to be branded as unworthy b ^ ° f so ter- 
hke to keep our ways? y ecause we choose tc 

How can anyone not be upset at tk r 

deterioration of our way of lift ^ . fall,n « standards fh 

stranger in one's own town°* a " d * feeling of ** 
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V kIht town of C»br,m».u is burning 

j • a , Aus tralian accepts people from many 

] ‘ dsand hopes that before long they will feel at 
home. But our present policy, in its divisiveness, 
makes greater numbers of Australians feel a little 
like strangers in their own land. 

i 

SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 

Some Australian intellectuals have no time for 
their fellow countrymen who dare to complain - 
and in our present political climate it takes some 
daring — about the effect of Asian immigration on 
the suburbs where ordinary Australians live. The 
wage-earners are told by many politicians that 
they should accept what is good for the country, 
even if it is not so good for their neighbourhood. In 
the controversy over Asian immigration in the 
second quarter of 1984, perhaps only one aca 
demic had the humanity and courage to 

that the old Australians in their neighbour o 

had a legitimate point of view. Dr C J 
has written more about t . exper t. A 

immigrate than any other ^“““Sre old 
reformer himself, he foug who actively 

White Australia On 17 May 

welcomed Indo- ^ Canberra Times t at 

1984 he pointed 
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academics, professionals and politician. «« • .. 

mg in amuent suburbs, are often very in’seiTv* V 

ings of native Australians whose ne^hCrh^S 

transformed by the influx ofpeoples with quite difTerenu? 
toms and ways of life. H tcr cntcus- 


He. pointed out that the distribution of the new 

Asian immigrants — their clustering into certain 

urban pockets - should be examined because it is 
• # 

m particular localities, not in the nation as a 
whole, that ethnic tensions are more likely to 
become serious. 


Historically, [he explained] social tension has nearly always 
developed where immigrants from a very different back¬ 
ground — whether that be of race, language, religion or cus¬ 
tom — have arrived in large numbers and in a few years com¬ 
pletely changed a neighbourhood's character. 


It is curious that many Australians living i 
prosperous suburbs should deny to poorer Aus 
tralians the right to defend their own neighbour 
hood when the Asian influx changes tha 
neighbourhood. It is normal for people t< 
^ eguard or to improve their neighbourhood 
at is why we have municipal government. Fev 

5h>rpe : ‘"d.e'asrtwo decade; 

rr d,.”' x^ m r f SLr ups h tc 

Sd??' so ' ,,h «, „r ,n th,! 

Sm " «”“!» .o g e“he “„ g ““ 
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vent the demolition of elegant late-Victorian ter¬ 
race houses, to ward ofT supermarkets with big 
parking lots in suburbs where the small shop still 
rules, and to prevent the bulldozing of houses to 
make way for freeways. Small groups stand for the 
municipal council in order to win the right to pre¬ 
vent traffic from the outer suburbs streaming 
through their streets at peak hours. Residents 
combine to prevent homes for the disabled, 
refuges for the mentally ill, clubs or high-rise 
apartments. They alter the building regulations to 
impede what they do not want. Many of these 
groups, dominated by rising professional people, 
both wives and husbands, have fine organizing 
and administrative skills. Often they win their 
way, and their neighbourhoods are rejuvenated. 

Hardly anybody denies these residents’ groups 
the right to fashion their neighbourhood in their 
own image. Nobody denies them the right to build 
a wall around their neighbourhood. Their wall 
virtually excludes heavy traffic, factories, com¬ 
mercial activities and undue noise and fumes. 
They also exclude many kinds of people simply 
because in such privileged areas local property 
soon becomes so dear. The rooming houses, the 
students’ lodgings, the cottages housing old 
neople large families and others paying rent - 
P u P 11 disappear. So the neighbourhood, its 
pipl." »d itfsurroundings, is chnngrd, No n,w 
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immigrants, no clusters of Indo-Chinese i. 
tie in that repolished neighbourhood: 'h\ s 

expensive. If a successful doctor of Chinese bird! 
or an Indian academic and his family buy a house 
m that neighbourhood, they are likely to be wel¬ 
comed. They are few; their way of life is similar; 
they are ambitious for their children; and they do 
not represent a threat. 


Some of the letters in newspapers, enthusing 
that the Asian immigration is running well, come 
from the comfortable people in these suburbs. 
Their world, and the trickle of self-selected Asian 
migrants, is running well. They can easily plead 
for tolerance because they can price out new¬ 
comers who might — by living thirteen to a house — 
make them feel a little intolerant. 


Where the new Asian immigrants have congr< 
gated, the old Australians cannot easily defen 
their neighbourhood. Property is cheaper: ren 
are lower. They cannot, indirectly, price out th 
p S1 j\ n ^ am ^ es seeking a house. Whereas groups i 
a mgton and Carlton can legitimately contrc 

X“r s “ i0 " °/ ,he POP" 1 *"” Ihe way the 
M ‘I Cab" Pr ° Pe " V ' ,h "' » ■» »ch con 

orr A :L R gtr d mo <vici ° ria > 

™>[«e for scarce fobs “d 
housing with the old Australian* t d pubJ,< 
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nornic competition and tensions. The economic 
tensions, because the depression has hit oprmg- 
vale far more than rejuvenated Carlton, are acute 
enough without the presence of newcomers. The 
only chance the old residents have of controlling 
the economic competition is through their trade 
union, but the trade unions, collectively, have 
already backed the coming of the Indo-Chinese. 

The neighbourhood is probably more import¬ 
ant to the daily life of the storeman and packer 
than to the prosperous lawyer. After all, the work- 
ingman spends more time in his neighbourhood: 
the prosperous family possibly has a holiday 
house and periodically goes overseas. Moreover, 
the storeman’s work being less interesting, leisure 
is a larger and longer part of his week, and most of 
his leisure is spent in his neighbourhood. For his 
wife, the neighbourhood is possibly more impor¬ 
tant than for the wife of the Carlton lawyer: 
moreover the Carlton wife might also have her 
own career to give her absorption and money. Ifit 
is true that the neighbourhood is more important 
for the unskilled man, then the disruption of that 
neighbourhood by newcomers must strongly 
affect his daily life and his sense of security. 
Furthermore, he probably has not travelled over¬ 
seas — unless he was old enough to be in the Sec¬ 
ond World War - and so he is less accustomed to 
a very different culture. Above all, if his family 
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feeis that their old neighbourhood is no l 0n 
their own, they are less free to move. If they own 
their house, they might lose money in selling it in a 
fast-changing neighbourhood. If they are paying 
off the house, they hesitate about the implications 


of selling it. If they rent a house, they can more 
freely move, but if their job is near by they are not 
eager to move far. If a large number of old Austra¬ 
lians make the decision to move away, then the 
neighbourhood changes more quickly for those 
who remain. 

It would be surprising if these people were not 
resentful at the course of events over which they 
have no control. Their irritation, their anger, is 


not appeased when they read the speeches ol 
politicians and $50,000-a-year professors and 
□ureaucrats who tell them that the same process 
happened during the inflow’ of British, Balt, 
Polish, Italian, Greek and other European mig¬ 
rants. They know that the high-salaried advisers 
are not speaking from experience and do not 

the TS d aJd e i960s e The^ ^ ha ^P en in 

employment then Se 

not so different; and the ghetto, were ? W3S 
tight nor as large. Nor does it e neit ^ e r as 

*' old A„„4,„ifS ”r: arilV r «»ure 

. • Wh y, they 


wonder, are they to blame? When the prime 
minister, with noble intentions, announces in 
April 1984 that his government will launch a 
propaganda campaign to wipe out racism, he is 
simply saying that a good brain-washing will cure 
their problems. 

Immigration during a depression not only has 
economic effects, it also has social effects. The 
social effect is often a feeling of fear and helpless¬ 
ness. The old Australians see the newcomers 
everyw ere. they hear a strange language in the 
supermarket. They wonder what their own famil¬ 
iar world is coming to. They object to all the 
strange ways in which the immigrants, through no 
tot eir own, run their daily life: their attitude 
to animals, their treatment of children, the way 

e y park their car, what they do in their back 
yard, and their attitude to local organizations. 


the sky is filled with 
greasy smoke 

It is the detail, the trivia, the everyday habits, the 
predictable and the familiar that make a neigh¬ 
bourhood pleasing for most people. People also 
like the unpredictable, so long as it is within t 

own framework ofwhat is reasonable an pe 

In the Sydney ^ as W ell as the more 

Vietnamese, Chtnese Arabs British 

traditional assortment of Gre 
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and other peoples. To one woman the s „h v 
she knows it has vanished: burb as 


Can I tell you what we have to put up with? Pavements ar „ 
now spotted with phlegm and spit because they think it is OK 
to spit everywhere and spread germs. They are noisy and 
entertain late, way past midnight. They cook on their veran¬ 
dahs, so the sky here is filled with greasy smoke and the smell 
of goat’s meat. 

Everywhere she sees babies and, as a taxpayer, 
she thinks to herself, I am helping to pay for their 
child endowment. She sees the new migrants driv¬ 
ing big cars: ‘I resent seeing Ethnics flying around 
m flash cars while I have to walk all the time.’ She 
dislikes the strange smells from the cooking and 
the smell of the garbage, and she names the 
nationalities who in her view produce the worst 
garbage. For those living in apartments the prox¬ 
imity of these different ways of life is dislocating. 


This block of flats has turned into a slum. Downstairs live, I 
do not know how many, Vietnamese in the two fiats They are 
noisy and park their cars in inconsiderate places At one 

backyards. WCre dryi " S n °° d ‘ eS °" thC C, °‘ h ^nes - the 


And she wonders about her child, a bov • L 
What will become of him. He shares her f ^ 
one day he remarks that he wishes^ ^ ar 

,OU " g f ° r "" “hen he 
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jobs will probably be taken. An Australian, with 
an Australian mum, he is the odd boy out; and 
every day, she says, her son is bullied: ‘One morn¬ 
ing when he was hurt I just lost control and grab¬ 
bed an Asian child and slapped him across the 
face. All the Lebanese mobbed me, calling me 
obscene names and spitting.’ She privately pre¬ 
dicts race riots: ‘There will be bloodshed in this 
country. 5 


The woman has set out her feelings precisely. 
She observes in the old Australians who can t or 
won t leave their neighbourhood ‘a terrible emo- 
tional depression and resentment’, and sees also a 
widening gap between old Australians and new¬ 
comers. She writes, too, with a frankness that 
might not be permitted these days in most daily 


newspapers. In this era of what is called investiga¬ 
tive journalism, there are certain topics that must 
not be investigated frankly. How people live and 
feel on the front line of the immigration process 
seems to be one tabooed topic. 


The Vietnamese, Lebanese and other refugees 
in Campsie could tell their own story oi what they 
do not like about their surroundings and their 
daily life. They see practices and rituals that is- 
turb them; they see strange sights on^ e c o 
W, and catch ..range 

They arc m a cnW • bearing., c" , “"' ly 
Their unease, then 
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s them. But perhaps they have - j n 
pensation - several advantages that 
and her eight-year-old son do not have Th"?* 1 
made the deliberate decision to come toT^ 
•and, and they have chosen Australia: the v 
tively prefer Australia to their homeland Hn' 
.nost of these refugees are also enjoying a standard 
of living that is higher than they have experienced 
in recent years: even when out of work in Australia 
at least half are living in a comfort and a plenty 
they never experienced at home. The refugees also 
know, coming to a strange land, that one of the 

penalties for coming is that they have to accustom 
themselves to strange ways. 

The position of the woman and her boy is not 
the same. This is her land, but now she feels dis¬ 
possessed. She believes this is a democracy, but 
finds nerseff, through forces she cannot identify-, 

the o d 1“ thC P ° ,iticians tha£ and ail 
and ShC meetS U1 buses *nd Parks 
knows that hundred^'T** gnevance - She also 

ln her suburb are woraeTff * d AustraJians 

been while immigrants 'lour ” they have ever 
e-into social services. £bov e T X ****** 

becau S e 4 ;L 8 e a are We have be ^ ” 

bonders whether i/ >00t n * u £ ees - Before . anta ^ e 

“See. H er 




one outlet of protest at what has happened is to 
complain to her friends and the ‘day-to-day 
people I encounter’. But she has to be careful 
because in the hearing of some she only has ‘to 
utter a tiny word of resentment’ and she is 
branded a racist. 


WAR AND PEACE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 

In the schools the effects of Asian immigration are 
as varied as in the neighbourhoods. Most rural 
schools have not even one Asian student. Many 
schools in the wealthier suburbs have a few Asian 


students; they are a novelty in some schools and at 
first are almost treated as pets. In those schools 
attended by large numbers of Asian students, 
much depends on the teachers, the children and 
especially the parents; and it is impossible to know 
what is the typical experience in a school with a 
large minority of Asian students. 

In most schools the Indo-Chinese students are 
studious. If intellectual talent is to come from high 
schools in the industrial suburbs favoured by the 
Indo-Chinese, it will come, most likely, from 
them. Their English is often halting, hut their 
drive is fierce. ‘With few exceptions’, one shrewd 
observer says of a high school in Sydney sjest^ 

suburbs, the ^^^^pable’. When they 

££ £ 513 *^ ~ - 
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but a few of the others’. At this school they ar . il , 
or admired by their teachers, and are looked it 
favourably by the students, a ‘troublesome mitT- 
lty’ excepted. Troublesome students, of course 
can inflict damage if they are not supervised 
In some high schools where the experience of 
teachers is disappointing, the sad news has not 
been publicized. I have a confidential, balanced 
letter from a teacher at the high school that prob¬ 
ably has the longest experience of any in teaching 
Indo-Chinese students. The teacher is young and 
dedicated, has taught at the school for nine years, 
‘and wouldn’t wish it otherwise 5 . One in every 
four students at the school is Indo-Chinese, and in 
Year 10 more than half of the students are Asian, 
but the multicultural experiment is not a success: 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that school and commun¬ 
ity tolerance is wearing thin. The sympathy that seemed to 
exist thtee and <our years ago is less apparent now, and in my 
classes it s like the Berlin Wall. Luckily outbreaks of 

turbs rnf> n are * n ^ rec l uent hut the near-total social chasm dis- 

promorin|Tmcgrwion StafrWe ^ increasi,, S ! >' inadequate in 

-d f SUCh Stre *S th 

schoo > in the heyday of It» r Y lound in any 

tlo «- At the same ti " ta ‘ ,an ° r Greek >mmigra- 

Europeans was there If* against 
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Often it comes from the parents; too often it comes 
from the teachers. One of our best-known educa¬ 
tionalists - he visits schools to see how the 
teachers actually perform - recently confided that 
he did not feel very optimistic when he overheard 
a teacher in a predominantly Greek school say pri¬ 
vately of a group of his pupils that they were 
merely ‘wog ratbags’. 

In the newspaper stories of the happy relation¬ 
ships said to be prevailing in the schools where 
Asian and European children sit side by side, an 
occasional note of concern creeps in. Invariably 
such difficulties are blamed on the Europeans. 
The Asians are simply the putty, the dough. This 
failure to see that Asians are human beings is too 
often a characteristic of the multiculturalists. 
H hen older Asian students are in the majority or 
have sufficient numbers, they often prefer their 
own company. This is especially true ol the 
Chinese students in Australia — often they eschew 
social engagements, sports, barbecues and 
activities in which all students should mix. Their 
clannishness, interestingly, is tolerated by most 
other students. On the other hand, if the Euro¬ 
pean-Australian students are clannish, and 

exclude Asian students, they are likely to eca e 

racists by outside observers. 
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THE HUNT FOR A JOB 

The common complaint is that the n 

take jobs. This complaint is hard T migrant * 

fairly. No economist has yet worked out "cold 
sively, whether in an economy with a 9 o r in U 
cent rate of unemployment, new immigrants 
create more jobs than they snatch. The belief was 
once common that in times of a low rate of 
unemployment the new immigrants actually 
created employment. They created jobs, it was 
said, because they wanted houses to live in; they 
needed more reservoirs and electricity plants; 
they ate more food and bought more gadgets; their 
children needed schools. I myself supported this 
view in the 1960s. It also seems true that in a time 
when unemployment is widespread new immi¬ 
grants aggravate the crisis. 

The government, when challenged, implies that 
the migrants at present create more jobs than they 
emselves need. Mr Hawke - and some high Lib- 
c j S aS ~ su bscribes to this view. In May, in 

cizedTheidea P th e r t ared hc S P ecificall y criti ' 

j°bs from the old ^ Snatchin S 

bcult to accept. ]f lm ° S ' His argument is dif- 
creators of jobs, then is one °fth e busiest 

t Z r ?Z‘ n a 

,n thai 

Ha ^ecaU foraflood I donot,how- 
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The high rate of unemployment among Asian 
migrants, especially those who have come more 
recently, has been discussed in Chapter 4. But 
where are the remainder employed? It is true that 
some immigrants are willing to do dirty, boring 
jobs, which the old Australians will not touch. 
There they do not snatch jobs away. But generally 
the jobs they take are jobs that somebody else also 
wants. In a depression the most prized jobs in 
Australia are government rather than private jobs. 
1 hey offer more security; their workers have less 
chance of being sacked; the pace of work is not 
reckless; and generally the working conditions, 
while not luxurious, are reasonable. The pay 
might not be so high, but it is assured. These gov¬ 
ernment jobs — on the public buses and trams, on 
the state railways, in the post office — seem to be 
influenced by the current official policy, especially 
in the Commonwealth. As the Commonwealth 


brings in the immigrants, and is particularly the 
inviter and the host for the south-east Asian 
refugees and their families, it has an incentive as 
well as the opportunity to give them more than 
their share of government jobs. Since the latest 
refugee groups have a very high levei oi unemploy 
ment, it is in the interests of the government to use 

its efforts to find them employment. 

Without doubt, the selecting of large numbe 
of new migrants for government jobs is a grievance 
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that rankles with ordinary Australians. Here are 
the words of a Sydney mail-sorter: ‘I have been a 
keen observer ever since I was 13 years old of the 
migration policies of my nation. I always gave it 
my full support until after 1969 when it was delib¬ 
erately changed. Now I am filled with consider¬ 
able alarm.’ He went on to say that for sixteen 
years he has worked for the postal commission and 
in all those years he has not seen new migrant 
groups receive the kind of preference that the Viet¬ 
namese were receiving now. Returning from his 
annual leave he was rather surprised to observe 
that of the twenty-two new recruits at one mail 
exchange twenty were Vietnamese. 

Recently there was posted to me a computer 
print-out that carries a surprisingly large percen¬ 
tage of Vietnamese names. A government docu¬ 
ment, it is a waiting list of applicants who were 
receiving priority in November 1983 for jobs in a 
new international mail centre 5 . T he list, I under¬ 
stand, had fallen off the back of a truck, and a 
postal-woiker had picked it up. Knowing the pre- 
ference being given to Asian workers, he was not 
surprised to find, by placing a tick opposite each 

name, that 130 of the 295 names were Viet 
namese.* If 13 instead of 130 of th„ 

“ amCSe ’ ^ WOuId have* received 

than Victnamesc. anleS “ * Ca " ed ‘"^Chinese rather 
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more jobs than their component in the Australian 
population entitled them to. The Sydney mail 
exchanges have become a haven for the Viet¬ 
namese. Almost overnight they are the largest 
ethnic group there. This leads, understandably, to 
resentment from other people who are willing to 
sort mail and whose knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage and of Australian geography enables them 
to sort mail skilfully. 


WHERE IS THE COMPLAINT BOX? 

The suburb and the neighbourhood have partly 
slid out of sight in the course of the immigration 
controversy. The heart of the tensions have been 
almost removed from view. In the Press or on tele- 
vision, immigration is debated more in national 


a nd political terms. Any focus on a neighbour¬ 
hood where Asians and old Australians are living 
side by side in some unease is too quick. The focus 
is on a family and the story of their coming from 
Indo-China; the focus is on a local charity group 
that is helping new families; the focus is on a 
school where events seem to be harmonious. But 
the old Australian families and their views 
rarely represented: they are no ^ W t ^° ^ hts and 
The newcomers have been o their 

been given 

ethnic orgamzauons a emseiyes _ The M Aust ra- 


protests 


and express 
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lians in contrast are no longer sure what r u 
they possess. Their dissent is now concentrated 
private talk and indignation expressed amonl! 
friends, and by graffiti on the cafe lavatory and the 
street wall. It would be infinitely better if the dis¬ 
sent and therefore the discussion were allowed to 
surface in the public places; but, in the name of 
Tolerance, an intolerance has been imposed by 
those powerful respectable civic authorities com¬ 
ing from outside the affected suburbs. 


Thirty years ago, sixty years ago, opposition to 
immigration in the factory suburbs would have 
been expressed through two open channels: the 
trade union and the Labor Party. Today, how¬ 
ever, the centres of trade union and Labor power 
favour strong Asian immigration. The AGTU and 
the Labor Party virtually now ensure, bv their firm 
policies, that Asian immigrants will arrive in those 
suburbs. If the trade union movement were to 
a opt a moie cautious policy towards immigra- 

wo„id ir'od 01 m,,ch ° f < he 

pubUc»dTv?„ t u^ t “ s lT n '° thCger " ral 

union movement in A Umon,sts > *e trade 

^coming an indte Ct hTf a '»* drifted «to 
the unemployed. U ° ,,n,dab, e opponent of 
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tion are decisive. If one Eskimo migrates to Broken 
Hill there is no problem - except, perhaps, for the 
lonely sweltering Eskimo. If 400 Eskimos go to 
Broken Hill there is still no social problem; and 
even the lonely Eskimo will be happier. But send 
10,000 Eskimos to Broken Hill and - unless there 
is good will and luck in large doses - Broken Hill 
will have an Eskimo problem, and the Eskimo 
community will tell you that, they have a Broken 
Hill problem. And for both communities the prob¬ 
lem they see in each other will be compounded if 
unemployment is already high. 

An immigration policy is more than bringing in 
those people who will help the nation. It is more 
than the selection of those people whose coming 
will aid foreign policy and trade policy. Even 
if foreign policy and domestic economic policy 
are satisfied, the places where the immigrants 
live must also be satisfied. This is the gravest 
weakness in the present policy. The question oi 
where the Asian immigrants settle does not suffici 
ently matter to those who carry out the migration 


policy. And yet a wise 


tance and even set it out in the Mi 


official sensed its impor- 
in the Migrant Entry Hand¬ 


book: 



and harmony 


intake should not 

rnonv within the 
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That revealing sentence must have been written in 
invisible ink, for it is now ignored. 

We forget that immigration is one of those few 
public policies that succeeds only if public opinion 
supports it. A government can impose unpopular 
taxes and still collect most of them. It can decide to 
close schools and railway lines and successfully 
carry out the decision. The success of an immigra¬ 
tion policy, however, depends on how people think 
and act and talk. It depends on what happens 
wherever two or three adults or children gather 
together. It depends on a measure of co-operation 
at the traffic lights, the schoolyards, the supermar¬ 
ket, the back fence and the bus stop. It depends on 
public opinion. 




CHAPTER 8 

ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 


The government not only selects those people who 

come legally as settlers: it also selects those who, 

arriving illegally, are permitted to remain. If the 

government is tolerant or inert towards illegal 

immigrants, and allows most of them to stay, it is 

thereby influencing the composition of our popu¬ 
lation. 

Every day illegal immigrants enter Australia, 
ome possibly arrive at small airports in the 
north, some land on the tropical coast from little 
n onesian or Papuan vessels, some are stow¬ 
aways, and some desert ship. Most of the illegal 
immigrants nave entered legally, and have a right 
to stay as tourists, visitors or students tor a fixed 
period, but have decided to remain after their 
visas have expired. A few enter or remain as result 
°l more calculated traud. Some arrive with false 


passports. Some arrive and claim to he seamen 
recruited for a foreign ship about to depart and 
then disappear to some Australian town far from 
the sea. Some arrive as the Asian brides ol dodder¬ 
ing Australian men, but their marriage certifi¬ 
cates do not stand close examination; the mar- 
riage is presumably soon dissolved and the bride 
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melts into the embrace of an Austral' 

* report of the ir 

gration department ‘stowaways from one cTnT'' 

were employed in illegal clubs’. Our mouth* l? 
left watering: no more information is offered. ’ 
The pages of the annual report devoted to 
illegal immigration are tight-lipped about the part 
of the world these illegal immigrants come from. 
Not one clue is given in the official statistics on 
deportation and in the episodes of malpractice. 
Our illegal immigrants could have come from 
Mars, so discreet is the official report to parlia¬ 
ment. And yet they must have come from some¬ 
where more accessible, and it is a matter-of impor¬ 
tance to ascertain where. 


e people in the street guess that most ot .. 

i egal immigrants come from Asia, but that is i 

om certain, on the basis of known evidence. St 
nai h,gh officials lhe immi io „ d 

Retold"?!"' bU ' ,hinl ,h “ l P“ bli * shou 
“7; ’ S 3 ' “ we "«legal - have to I 

7“°“;"“ ° t t y b ““»' • h 'y a 


immigration. -. c 

lf you should ask 

1 nform ed immig, 


Tati. 
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(TVi ,| ‘how many illegal immigrants are living in 
0 ' ijV he will say that he does not know. If 

''"Tnew ’’ he will add, ‘we would locate them.’ 

ruriously, visitors who receive a temporary visa 
, over stay the last date of their visa are not nor- 
inally followed up by the department. At least that 
j s the information formally given in reply to a 
query. The immigration department, in its annual 
report for the year ending June 1983, offers this 
guess about the extent of illegal immigration: 


the total number of illegal immigrants in Australia is believed 
to be much lower than in a number of major countries. It is 
estimated that some 50,000 people are in Australia illegally. 
As far as can be estimated, some 6000 to 10,000 persons 
become illegal immigrants each year. 


This statement, perhaps hurriedly written for the 
annual report, or perhaps made a little confusing 
to prevent criticisms of the department, does not 
invite a second reading. What are we to make of 
the sentence claiming that our total number of 


illegal immigrants is ‘believed to be much lower 
than in a number of major countries’. Who be¬ 
lieves it is much lower? Does our immigration 
department, with possibly a vested interest in 
making Australia’s figure appear low, be leve 
this ? Or do the immigration officials m other 
nations? And which are the major countries 
receiving more illegal immigrants - Russia, USA, 
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India, China or Brazil? I s their ‘n u 
ten? And why bother to compare‘ W0 ° T 
major countries when the conm, ralia wi 'h 

with comparable countries? The quoted 
means next to nothing. ' tence 

If Australia receives 6000 to 10,000 illegal 
immigrants each year - and those two estimates 
are clearly far apart - why are we told that the total 
number of illegal immigrants in Australia is esti¬ 
mated as only the one figure: 50,000? As the esti- 
mate oi 6000 a year presumably gives rise to the 
grand total ot 50,000 now in the country — and to 
me that is the likely calculation — why do they not 
say that the estimate of 10,000 a year will give us 
an aggregate far more than 50,000 illegal mig¬ 
rants, The three official sentences that I have 

quoted are so full ofholes that it is unwise to dissect 
them further.* 

Many people wno come illegally or remain il- 

^ * S ° VagUC ’ 

that ifl had the rM ir ‘ ^ department can easily retort 

asms, and forget to addth UW not have mad e the criti- 
** ‘"•sores from the public 3 ‘ hemse * ves had withheld 
advance, that the function of an’a therefore wise to reply, in 

t0 — rep ° rt Parliament 
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lflra „y arc harmless, but some cause problems o 
Sc magnitude. Two royal commissions on 
Irugs have pointed out how easily drug-runners 
an enter Australia with forged documents, 
•emaining if they wish. Terrorists easily enter 1 
he immigration control is inadequate, and they 
•emain herewith even {treater ease. International 


criminals and their henchmen can come and go, 
unknown to the authorities. Illegal immigrants 
can bring plant and animal diseases, which, in a 
land that for so long enjoyed the natural quaran¬ 
tine of distance, could cripple a major export 
industry, such as grain or meat or wool, in the 
space of a few years. All are issues intimately 
affected by immigration policy. Furthermore, any 
discussion of Asian immigration cannot go iar if 
the immigration department is so slipshod in 
estimating the extent of illegal immigration and 
secretive in even hinting that there might be an 


k.sian share of that immigration. 

In its annual reports and its monthly newsletter 
>f statistics, the immigration department is genei- 
>us in its disclosures about the nations that pro 
/ide the refugees and the nations where its staffare 
busv at work. Its annual reports rejoice in 
exact ethnic background of the so 
individuals whose ££ to iUegal 

~— 
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descends. If Asians are prominent 
apprehended or deported, or New ZealT*? ‘ hose 
prominent, why should not the fact be stated 

part of the vital channel ofinformation on whilh ! 
sensible, realistic policy can be made. 

One conclusion - elementary, but not to m v 
knowledge, made previously- must be offered. All 
the discussion about immigration is based on the 
belief that we know how many permanent im¬ 
migrants enter our country each year and how 
many come from Europe, Asia and nations of the 
Third World. The statistics, in fact, are not clear, 
and have to be augmented by three series of 
figures that neither enter public discussion nor the 
department’s own estimates and totals. Thus in 
1984-5 the government expects some 72,000 per- 

mmT-.f" 1 " 5 t0 arrive formali y- Let us add the 
,000 illegal immigrants, a figure that could still 
be understated substantially Let us >rld s™ 

rr - ~ s 

dents. Officially we are told* ° P ermanent resl ' 
ethnic background race I n ° thm S about the 

«‘egal immigrants and tLsclZf ° f theSC 
we can reasonably suspect thfr Settlers > but 
gory of some 9000 people K H In an «ther cate- 
wnhout visas but K ~ be,n S ‘hose who a J 

m °st will be New 7 b \ COtne Permanent i C 

Wcw Zealanders, wheth 1' Sett, ers - 
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These three groups, which do not 

^The immigration forecasts ,> C ° M JZ 
3T another 28,000 permanent settlers, 
addition of almost 40 per cent to the offiaa 
immigration forecasts. The department not only 
underestimates the inflow: it ignores the outflow. 
If we go behind the statistical facade and look at 
the permanent and long-term movement o! people 
in and out of Australia, the Asian dominance is 
clear. In 1983, by that crucial test, Asians pro¬ 
vided 63 per cent of our net increase in population. 
That astonishing percentage has not previously 
been published. 

It is in our interests as a nation to tackle the 

question of illegal immigration. The mam step 
taken in the last decade has been to oiler an 
amnesty to illegal immigrants who come forward. 
This is an official confession of failure, a mockery 
of the concept of a planned immigration pro¬ 
gramme and an incentive for others to arrive, hop¬ 
ing to benefit from a further amnesty. The other 
step taken in the last decade is to pursue offenders 
and ask them to leave or compel them to leave. 

Illegal immigration has to be faced, bo long as 
it is widespread, faith in the immigration conti ols 
U ... y~ fragile. Perhaps the biggest danger of 
W * U 'T lmieration is that it fosters the fear that 
illegal imm « control our own coast and 

we cannot adeq onescnscthat fear is justified. 

oU r own destiny. 
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STOP PRESS: This book was about to be printed 
when the immigration department kindly sent me 
information not previously made public. 

How numerous are the illegal immigrants? 
There can now be little doubt that they exceed 
15,000 a year. Of all visitors and tourists whose 
permits to stay had expired at some time in the six 
months ending 30 June 1983, a total of 8619 were 
still illegally here at the end of that year. There 
must be thousands more who remained illegally 
after their permit expired in the second half of that 
year. In addition are those who came illegally, 
without a permit. 

Only a fraction of the illegal immigrants can be 
located. Of those taken into custody in the ten 
months ending June 1983, Malaysians, Indo¬ 
nesians and Fijians headed the list, being 29 per 
cent of those taken into custody. Britons and 
Indians came next, though in the following year 
Tongans replaced Indians in the top live. These 
figures, being incomplete, have to be treated with 

Z“;„b° Ver half ° r ,hOS ' ,ak "‘ mto ™*°«y held 



CHAPTER 9 

GOING SOMEWHERE? 


People need to feel they belong to their country. 
Their need for community is most pronounced in 
a time of adversity. The people who are hit hard¬ 
est by a depression, who feel that their children 
will suffer, look for loyalty from the rest ot the 
community and the government. The present 
immigration programme, in its indifference to the 
feelings of the old Australians, erodes those loyal- 
ties. The multicultural policy, and its emphasis on 
what is different and on trie rights of the new 
minority rather than the old majority, gnaws at 
that sense of solidarity that many people crave for. 
The policy of governments since 1978 to turn 
Australia into a land of all nations runs across the 
present yearning for stability and social cohesion. 

The desire to turn Australia into a new nation, 
a nation of all the nations, also contradicts the 
increasing sense of national pride that has become 
so vivid since the Whitlam era. Most Australians 
now respect their history, and the success of the 
new film industry is built on this enthusiasm for 
the past and for the harsh landscapes and unpre¬ 
tentious heroes. The quickening interest in native 
plants in Australian antiques, in family history, 
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and m the Aboriginals’ long history r, n 
nationalism. Few are prouder of Austr r* this 
the children of Estonian, Ukrainian Dutch o*" 
man, Italian, Yugoslav and other Enron 
immigrants of the early post-war years. ^ ^ 

If people are for the first time intensely proud of 
much of their past, if they are proud of what their 
nation has achieved, and of the path it has travel¬ 
led, they are slightly puzzled to learn that it might 
have been better if they had travelled a different 
path: if their nation had from the start been multi¬ 
racial or if it had encouraged the Chinese to con¬ 
tinue to pour into the goldfields in the nineteenth 


century'. It is rare for a nation, without acute out¬ 
side pressures and threats, to turn in a completely 
new uirection. It is unusual for a democracy to 
take such a turn. People are therefore entitled to 
inquire whether the distinctive character of their 

S*®" and f some of its .latest achievements - 
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,,j| v from the old Australians, if they are, 
ideologically and emotionally, divided about the 
wisdom of the immigration policy. We na 

glimpsed such pressures in 1984. 

The present immigration policy reflects 
another tug-o’-war. Ever since the 1940s, and 
especially since the Fall of Singapore and the 
beginning of large-scale European immigration, 
Britain and Australia have quietly moved farther 
apart. Republican attitudes have grown in Aus¬ 
tralia, though they remain those of an influen¬ 
tial minority rather than a majority. A Labor gov¬ 
ernment is more likely than a Liberal government 
to lean towards the republican or strongly nation¬ 
alist attitudes, and so the Hawke government - in 
changing the national anthem — has vexed those 
Australians whose loyalties or sympathies lie 
iiercely or quietly with Britain. In fact the multi¬ 
cultural policy of the Fraser government had 
also been unsympathetic to Britain, but that 
government was not seen publicly as anti-British 
and so the implications of the multicultural policy 
were not fully observed. As British people form far 
and away the largest national group to come out 
since the Second World War they have not 
relished the new policy. Multicultura i ism 1 ^ 

quietly a ff a irs could well be 

cXf the department of immigration and ant.- 
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British affairs. 

In the vision of the multicultural* 
phase of the British Australia, running * he lo "« 
to perhaps the Second World War ■ ° m l7 «8 
significant phase of Australian k ' S n0t a Ver y 
1788, they say, all are im,mg r , nu ^ 

eyes all .mmrgranu are equal. Indeed the ll . 
Filipino bride to arrive is often hailed by them 
more Australian than the Hobart-born woma" 
now aged 100, because the young Filipino is seen 
as the future Australia - that multiracial 
Australia. Our immigration policy proclaims this 
bias. Thus, a girl who forty years ago married an 
American soldier coming to defend Australia, and 
went to the United States as a war bride and took 
up American citizenship, is now seen as having 
inferior rights to a Lebanese woman who has 
never seen Australia and whose sponsoring rela¬ 
tive has been living here for a mere two years. The 

e ane se woman has a stronger chance of migrat¬ 
ing to Australia than the war bride, who, now a 

wattle m ager *° *° that land wherc her 
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bratcd in Australian literature, painting and his¬ 
tory books. They respect courage, stamina, loyal¬ 
ty, mateship, and democracy. They also respect 
calmness and heroism in the face of defeat. Adam 
Lindsay Gordon’s verse, at one time known to 
nearly every Australian child, extolled ‘kindness 
in another’s trouble, courage in your own’. Henry 
Lawson’s stories of shearers and drovers’ wives 
gave that message to a new generation of readers. 
Soldiers who landed at Gallipoli, people who 
fought bushhres and were rescuers in floods 
snowed it too. Qt course, many Australians in 
aery era did not show these qualities. Ideals are 
o ten ignored, but they remain important. 

'lost Australians who have lived here for years 
are quietly proud of this land. Old people are es¬ 
pecially proud and therefore quick to see clouds in 
the distance. An 86-year-old woman from 
Hornsby, NSW, tells me privately that she is 
alarmed by the ilow of Asian immigrants. In her 
strong clear writing she worries about ‘our young 
folk leaving school’ with no job awaiting them, 
and she fears that 4 we shall lose our identity’: 


I consider I am entitled to say this as, in my way, I have 

fought for this country. I married a man who had lost one leg 

a*id with the other one badly shattered and with numerous 

. and looked after him until he died of war 

other lnjun^. 

’ tries after 38 years of pain. My brother was killed in that 
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first war also. Then our two «nn« r 
and my sister lost her son. My fathe?^* ^ W *° nd 
bu.lt roads WA where no roads wereev er who 

born here and struggled hard to own mv I 1 "a, 

earth. y ,llUc Place on the 

In a democracy, people do own a stake in the 
country and are uneasy when vital decisions 
made quietly, in gentle stages, begin to change 
what is most important to them — the people If 
citizens, pleading for nature-conservation, are 
made angry by sudden changes to the landscape, 
it should not be surprising that other citizens are 
just as perturbed by changes to the population. A 
nation has two main assets, its land and its people, 
and in Australia the emotional ties between the 
people and their land are growing powerful. 
Those who call for a multicultural society are, to 
their credit, quick to emphasize the special feel¬ 
ings that Aboriginals have for their traditional 
lands, but they fail to see the powerful feelings that 
most of the European-Australians increasingly 

have for the whole land. 

the CRIMSON thread 

nation is drawn together hv U i • 
gallons, and in a depression V >altJes an d obli- 

are ^tal. Sir Henry STaT T th ° SC b ° nds 

monwealth of Australia sa ;n f ° f the Com- 

son thread of kincK* * ai< ^ ln 1890: £ Th** ^ * 

* °0,„, h , p ru „ The „ 

1 * * hat 
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crimson thread is vital for any nation, but in the 
last six years there has been a growing concern at 
the way in which Australian governments, per¬ 
haps with lofty aims, have cut the crimson 
threads. The cult of the immigrant, the emphasis 
on separateness for ethnic groups, the wooing of 
Asia and the shunning of Britain are part of this 
thread-cutting. The disowning of our past is also a 
part. Attempts to depict Australian history as 
mainly a story of exploitation, of racial violence, of 
oppressions and conflict have a measure of truth, 
but contain a larger measure of untruth. Again 
and again Australia is depicted as a bonanza — 
ready made — that was snatched from the Aborig¬ 
inals. But the Australia of the Aboriginals, dis- 
tmctive as were its achievements, was not a 
bonanza. Generations of Australians since 1788 
have developed this land and its resources, apply¬ 
ing sweat and grit and ingenuity. Asian immi¬ 
grants had the opportunity to come, several 
hundred years ago, but they had no incentive to 
come. Australia then was not worth colonizing. 

The multicultural message ignores this truth. It 
tends to see Australia as simply a vast piece of 
good fortune that should increasingly be shared 
with the world. But Australia will not remain a 
piece of good fortune, its standards of living will 
not be sufficient to attract many immigrants, and 
its political and social stability will not attract the 
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essential capital if immigration „ . 

destroy our sense of cohesion and *”*> 

P^St. P ^de lt\ oyj* 

Most Australians do not believe in this C- 
berra daydream. They see no point in i! 
responsibilities to young Australians and™? 
penally the young unemployed in order to assume 
the burdens of other nations. There are far more 
effective ways of helping people in nearer Asia 
than through migration. It is probably more sens¬ 
ible, in the short term, to feed 10 million people in 
Asia than to recruit 100,000 as migrants. In the 
long term it is more realistic to train large num¬ 
bers of young Asian engineers, geologists, metal¬ 
lurgists, soil scientists and plant breeders and 
sena them home and equip them than to preen 
ourselves that the tiny fraction of Asia's popula¬ 
tion that we bring here will solve their problems. 
We have a valuable role — and migration is part of 

it-m the nearer parts of Asia, but the role should 
be devised with care. 

are * UnUS ^ a ^ per * oc * °f immigration. 

— - 

fore is whether the pace of i,^'. qUeStl ° n there ' 

cominue or how it should ht ™ m, S rati on should 

if we critically i n ‘pe« B «nefits will 
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opinion is vital for an immigration programme to 
succeed. A new policy, no matter how bril lant, 
will ultimately fail if it is based on an unrealistic 

assessment of what people will accept. 

Many Asian people who came at least a decade 
ago have especially noticed the decline in public 
toleration in the last few years. Some Australians 
who have married into other cultures see the 
decline. A man of thirty, who describes himself as 
aspiring middle class, professional, Labor¬ 
voting and middle of the road, adds that in one 
respect he is not average. ‘My wife is from Tonga 
and our child (we hope to have more) is the colour 
of milk coffee. I do not see myself as racist! But cer¬ 
tainly I feel that there is a saturation point, 5 When 
the inflow reaches that point of saturation — and in 
his view it has been reached — the dislocation in 
the community, the moving to extremes, and the 
refusal to talk to each other become acute. Many 
Asian immigrants with some feel for their new 
homeland desire, perhaps even more than the 
local residents, a sense of stability and a sense of 
security. - ' 

A TIME. TO THINK 

For the short term, so long as unemployment 
remains serious, our immigration programme 
should perhaps be halved. Even then we will have 
a. real immigration rate higher than that of USA 
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and New Zealand. Th* 



a ceiling can be placed 


on Asian immigration - placed openly and 
honestly and not by subterfuge. Later there will 
almost certainly come, whether in the late 1980s 
or m the 1990s, a time of higher prosperity and 
more abundant jobs. I hen will arise strong pres¬ 
sures to bring in iar more migrants than at pre¬ 
sent. How we should respond to those pressures 
beiongs to the future. An immigration programme 
devised ior that more prosperous period will be 

more successful if we use this opportunity to take 
stock. 

10 re huce our present immigration from Asia 
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we ourselves are not realistic towards the com¬ 
plexity of our contacts with Asia, and if we are too 
eager to become ‘part of Asia’, we could easily 
create, in our own cities, tensions and troubles 
that restrict the options open to the next genera¬ 
tion of Australians as well as souring permanently 
the quality of our nation’s life. 





appendix 1 

IMMIGRATION: A SUMMARY 

A. PRINCIPLES 

• All peoples of the world are worthy and deserve 

respect. e 

• Every nation has the right to control immi- 
grants. Australia is embarrassed to exercise 
this right, for fear of offending Third World 
nations, which have no hesitation in using this 
right to retain their present ethnic composition. 

• The controversy about immigration is a contro¬ 
versy about who we are and where we are 
going. That is why it should not be halted too 

quickly. And that is why it arouses such pas¬ 
sions. 1 

• Immigration is everyone’s business: it is one of 

' !n P° rtant nadonal ^sues. The idea 
at it is too dangerous to be debated is a mock¬ 
ery of democracy It i* • motK 

debate. V ' * 'mportant not to 

• The present government believe* 

non policy should pri marilv n im migra- 

that a " ‘races’ are equal O n T** * he truth 
ST* Hic V no, C ° mrar >'. 
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• The present government is far more insistent 
than any previous government that its immi¬ 
gration policy is completely Iree of discrimina¬ 
tion on grounds of race, nationality and reli¬ 
gion. In practice, it does discriminate. 

• In immigration it is usually far worse to have an 
indiscriminate policy than one that discrimi¬ 
nates. 

• The international crusade against racism has 
been valuable, but the word ‘racist has degen¬ 
erated in usage. Once employed largely by the 
tolerant, it is increasingly the pet word of the 
intolerant. 

• Australia, in normal conditions, should accept 
its share of genuine refugees, irrespective of 
which continent they are fleeing from. At pre¬ 
sent, Australia is taking far more than its share 

of refugees. 

• To place so many new immigrants from diverse 
cultures in the areas of high unemployment — 
without adequate thought for the consequences 
— gives rise to cultural tensions. 

B. ASIA , . 

• It is vital that Australia maintain sound rela¬ 
tions with Asian nations, especially those t at 
are nearer to Australia. 

• There has been a simplistic tendency in recent 
years to see the immigration policy, with its 
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increasing flow of Asian immigrant* 

ta.n way of improving relations with Z * T' 

unless that immigration policy j s *‘ a ' But 

with care and common sense, it can harm ra^ 
than improve relations with Asia It her 
e»si ly lead ,o social and ethnic ZZZZ 
Australia, thus weakening relations with Asian 
countries from which immigrants have come 
There is little evidence to support the govern¬ 
ment s view that increasing migration from 
particular Asian nations will improve our trade 
with them. 


* The pi esent immigration policy shows strong — 
but not adequately explained - preferences and 
discrimination within Asia. Of the refugees, the 
overseas Chinese’ have received strong prefer¬ 
ence in recent years, and Vietnamese have been 
preferred to Kampucheans, and especially to 
Laotians. The Afghans have been shunned. 
Such discrimination - if continued - will not 
necessarily improve our relations with the very 
liferent peoples and cultures of Asia. Nor is 

such a policy necessarily the most hurnani- 
tarian. 


Our relations with Asian countries will hr 
smoother if we bring in reasonable numbers ol 
sian migrants and succeed in making them 
welcome, rather than if we bring in larger nu^ 
bers, contrary to public opinion, an d fai^o 
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make them welcome. 


All countries in Asia have immigration restric¬ 
tions and exercise strong cultural and ethnic 
preferences in granting citizenship. Australia 
therefore should not feel abnormal if it exercises 
its own preferences in a spirit cf humanity. 
Immigration is not the most effective way of 
giving aid to the nearer parts of Asia. A 
humanitarian policy should place emphasis on 
educating engineers, geologists and agricul¬ 
tural scientists for Asia and on supplying new 
technology and, in a famine, food. It is more 
humanitarian to supply food for 10 million than 
to bring in a mere one-hundredth of that 
number of Asian migrants. 


Our immigration policy has moved from one 
extreme to another, from a policy that told all 
Asians to keep out, to a policy that now gives 
the tiny Asian portion of the Australian popula¬ 
tion four of every ten migrant places. 

Our attitude to Asia has oscillated widely. 
Whereas half a century ago we saw ourselves as 
simply part of Europe, we now say that we are 
part of Asia, a proposition that is both true an 
false. Our danger today is that we so emphasize 
the importance of Asia that we forget the 

importance of Australia. 

• Australia will have to find ways of impressing 
on Asia and the rest of the world that much of 
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its territory is arid. To sell Austral; 
fully is not only to sell its 

tourism, but also to sell to other nations fffiS 

that much of its territory is desert and can 
port few people. Su P' 


C. RECIPE FOR A SOUND POLICY 

• The ethnic composition of the population - and 
the particular mixture of nationalities, l an 
guage and cultures - is a matter of importance 
to all nations. The selection of immigrants 
should not be seen primarily as a test of which 
nationalities are best. It is more important to 
select immigrants with an eye to the collective 
effect on the nation. An immigration policy is 
not a symbol, a banner, of a nation’s attitude to 


other peoples or races; and to reject potential 
immigrants is in no way to doubt the worthi¬ 
ness of their nationality or culture. 

Any rapid alteration in the ethnic composition 
of the population can lead to strong social ten¬ 
sions and the placing of strong pressure on 
democratic institutions - unless that rapid 
alteration has the support of a majority of 

Australians, especially in the districts most 
altered by the new migration. 

1 The success of an immitrraH™ 

from diverse lands is ,o he measroed’*' "" 1 ""' 

— ° f *-■*-> P-e "riL* 
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local political and religious and social disagree 
mc nts are minor, but when national or inter- 

national affairs are tense, 

• Every nation relies on a sense of community. 
That sense of belonging is del icate and can eas¬ 
ily be upset by the too rapid entry of peoples 
who unintentionally challenge the sense 


cohesion. 

• One lesson of Australian history is that immi- 

j 

gration should not be encouraged in times of 
economic adversity. This is the first depression 
in which immigration is not being positively 

discouraged, overall. 

® It is a fallacy to believe that Australia’s present 
difficulty in digesting or welcoming immigrants 
is a close parallel to that of the 1950 s, and will 
be solved with equal ease. Thirty years ago 
there was almost full employment, the public 
overwhelmingly believed that immigration was 
vital to Australia’s future, and most immi¬ 
grants came from a cultural background that 
was similar. All these advantages have ceased. 

• The social effects of an unpopular immigration 
policy are probably far more important than 
the economic effects. And the social effects are 
felt mostly by the poor, the unemployed and the 
people who are tied to the neighbourhood 
where they live. Whereas the prosperous resi¬ 
dents protect their neighbourhood from heavy 
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traffic, factories and high-rise .. 
action, they are often the first S ^. Col,ect ive 
other neighbourhoods, faced Jbh Ct .' vhen 
from , different culture! “ — 

• An immigration policy is unlikely to succeed r 
the entire parliament supports it but millions 
outside parliament do not support it. Immigra 
tion is one of those few official policies that suc¬ 
ceeds only if public opinion supports it. It i s 
public opinion, not Canberra, that largely 
determines whether an immigration pro¬ 
gramme will be successful within Australia. 

D. MULTICULTURALISM 

• The multicultural policy has, at times, tended 
to emphasize the rights of ethnic minorities at 
the expense of the majority of Australians, thus 
unnecessarily encouraging divisions and 
weakening social cohesion. It has tended to be 
anti-British, and yet the people from the 
United Kingdom and Ireland form the domi¬ 
nant class of pre-war immigrants and the 
largest single group of post-war immigrants 

• Recent governments emphasize the merits of a 
multicultural society and ignore the Z °L 
And yet the evidence is clear that manv nf i t - 
cutural societies have failed and that V" 
human cost of the failure has been hie* i ^ 
Of our refugees actually come r rom 
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tural societies that are faltering or in disarray. 

• There are dangers in the increasing belief that 

toleration can simply be imposed on people by 

a variety of new laws and by a bureaucracy 

specializing in ethnic affairs, cultural relations 

and human rights. Unfortunately, the lav/s and 

regulatory bodies, introduced in the hope of 

promoting toleration, can be invoked to attack 

freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and 

those principles on which minority rights must, 

in the last resort, depend. A sensible humane 
* * • _ 
immigration policy is more likely than most of 

these new agencies and laws - present or pro¬ 
posed — to maintain and foster ethnic and racial 

toleration. 

® It is easier to maintain a reasonable level of 
toleration in a society by regulating the inflow 
of migrants and selecting the categories of mig¬ 
rants with care than it is to maintain toleration 
after an unacceptably large inflow of migrants 
has arrived at an inopportune time or in in¬ 
opportune places. 

E. IMMEDIATE REFORMS 

• The changes in the immigration ideology and 
policy that took place under the Whitlam, 
Fraser and Hawke governments were attempts 
to cope with new situations, but it is time to 
re-examine closely that change in direction, 
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because of the new economic climate and the 
experience gained in the last decade. 

• There is a strong case for reducing - perhaps 
halving - immigration while unemployment is 
so high. The reduction should not affect 
genuine refugees, but should afTect the increas¬ 
ing emphasis given to family reunions. It 
should reduce the present strong preference, 
whereby our Asian population of some 2 or 3 
per cent receives about 40 per cent of the mig¬ 
rant places. 

• Illegal immigration, now running at perhaps 
lG.QuO a year, should be tackled vigorously. It 
fosters the fear that we cannot control our own 
pons and airports and even our own destiny. 

• The immigration department should produce 
ana present more realistic statistics and fore¬ 
casts. Contusing and deceiving statistics should 

be no more acceptable in immigration than in 
the federal budget. 


^ppENDlX 2 

THE 60 -POINTS 

SCOREBOARD 


fhc immigration department, as one means of 
selecting immigrants, tests breadwinners to see if 
they can gain a minimum of 60 points. I he follow¬ 
ing are the scoring rules in vogue in the middle of 
1984. 

—^ I M | mmm ( ■■■^ar-. |-|imj|i.iMirjiin imrr ~ C 

Factor Points 

mmii riirn- M 1—WWMM— 

Skills 


Professional, technical and skilled workers 
® whose qualifications are recognised in 

Australia 

• whose qualifications have been assessed 
but which are not fully recognised in 
Australia (these points are granted only in 
exceptional circumstances) 

Service occupations 

Clerical, commercial and administrative 

Semi-skilled 
"Rural and unskilled 

£mpl°y meiit 

Employer nominees 
At her arranged employment 
Occupation in shortage or minor shortage 


10 


6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

16 

10 

10 
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The 60-Points Scoreboard — continued 
Factor 


Points 


Age 

25-35 

23-24 and 36-37 

20-22 and 38-39 

Under 20 and from 40-45 

Other 

Education 

Completed tertiary 

Full secondary 

First part secondary 

Some education 

Employment record 

Outstanding 

Good 

Satisfactory 

Poor 


Economic prospects 

Full sponsorship by an Australian citizen 
Labour shortage and business migration 
Full sponsorship by a non-citizen 
Good 

Satisfactory 
Minor problems 
Major problems 


Growth area 

Intention to settle in a designated 
growth area 


8 

6 

4 
2 
0 

8 

6 

r? 

D 

3 

10 

8 

5 
0 

28 

25 

25 

15 

10 

5 

0 
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